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E AMERICANS are accustomed to the prejudice that we live 

under a two-party system. Yet, when normal political diver- 

gence is complicated, as too often it is, by an acute economic 

crisis, quite obviously we do not. Our current factions probably trace 
their origins to the years of the bitterest animosities in our history, those 
years euphemistically called the Era of Good Feeling. Out of them 
emerged, in 1824, not two but four candidates for the presidency, 
Crawford and Jackson on the “Democratic” side, J. Q. Adams and 
Clay on the “Republican.” Again, in 1860, Breckenridge and Douglas 
represented “Democracy,” Bell and Lincoln, “Republicanism.” Finally, 
in 1912, Taft and Theodore Roosevelt appeared as Republicans, while 
only what has been called the treason of Bryan prevented the Demo- 
crats from putting both Champ Clark and Wilson before the electorate. 
Some historians, throwing up their hands in despair at the task of of- 

1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on January 30, 
1934, and at a meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette Branch of the society at Uniontown 
on March 22, 1934. Dr. Baldwin is the author of a number of books, including The Or- 


ganization of Medieval Christianity (1929), and also of several magazine articles. For 


the last five years he has been resident, in a professional capacity, at Greensburg. Ed. 
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fering an adequate interpretation of these phenomena, fall back on the 
shibboleth of sectionalism. They ignore such transparent facts as, for ex- 
ample, that perhaps the best known of our political debates was carried 
on between Lincoln and Douglas, both Illinois men, that the West has 
lionized successively a “snob” of the New York aristocracy, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and a doctrinaire president of Princeton University, Wood- 
row Wilson, while an Iowa farm boy and California self-made man has 
been quite recently conceived as symbolizing the vested interests of the 
East. They also ignore the fact that there are few precincts in this whole 
broad land in which some votes, and often a substantial number, have 
not been cast for every Republican or Democratic candidate who asked 
the people’s suffrage. 

Not until historians are willing to give over some of their passion for 
university libraries and attempt to overcome their congenital disposition 
to treat mundane affairs as if they were transacted on Mars, will they 
acquire the sympathy necessary to an adequate interpretation of our polit- 
ical vicissitudes. Instead of studying American life in libraries, let them 
descend to the dusty and mutilated files of county newspapers, let them 
nose out the deep-rooted and well-hidden feuds that separate neighbors 
who live side by side in the county seats. Plato, to be sure, studied the 
“state” as the individual writ large, but Plato’s state was no larger than 
an American township, and he may have been right in holding that any 
larger unit must blur the letters in which politics are to be read. 

The merest tyro in the politics of the counties of western Pennsyl- 
vania knows that today both the major parties are divided into two quite 
clearly marked factions. The story of the normal majority party fac- 
tions, “Standpatter” and “Bull Moose,” is fairly well known. Clearly, 
one of these may be called, generally speaking, conservative, the other, 
progressive or radical. Far less clear is the historical background for the 
similar factionalism of the Pennsylvania Democracy. Why cannot the 
Democrats, who so rarely are successful at the polls anyway, stand to- 
gether? Why do they fight more bitterly among themselves than with 
the Republicans? Why do they prefer to trade or deal with one or 
another Republican faction than to make peace within the party and 


present a united front to the enemy? 
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It is fair enough to answer all these questions from the direct, prac- 
tical point of view by saying that the policy of any given politician is gov- 
erned by self-interest. The factions exist, and, taking account of the in- 
evitable, he does the best possible thing for himself and his friends. But 
the very inevitability of the factions is the chief problem. Why will not 
Democrat X, who has Democracy in common with Democrat Y, work 
in the same harness with him? Of if Democracy is too weak to serve as 
a harness, why do not Democrats X and Y go over to the correspond- 
ing Republican factions and permit the realignment of Pennsylvania pol- 
itics on a straight conservative-radical basis? The purpose of the present 
paper is to offer tentative solutions to these problems, based upon sound- 
ings taken in the journalistic history of Westmoreland County. 

The Pennsylvania Argus was a weekly paper published at Greens- 
burg, the county seat, under the same name, for a period of about ninety 
years, and by members of the same Laird family for about half a cen- 
tury.” During its long life it gained something more than a local repu- 
tation for its unwavering support of the Democratic party and for the 
pungent and caustic wit of its greatest editor, John M. Laird. The im- 
pression it has made upon the present leaders of opinion in Westmore- 
land is the deeper and more abiding because the Argus in its later years 
was fighting, so it seemed, an utterly lost cause in a county where the 
Democracy had long been a hopelessly minority party. The change in 
the political complexion of Westmoreland came when the Argus was 
in middle life, during the seventies and eighties of the last century, and 
was due to the transformation of the county from a grain-growing to 
a coal-mining region. 


Yet it is remarkable that this stalwart Democratic paper was brought 
into being 103 years ago not in order to do battle with “National Re- 
publicans,” “Adams Men,” “Anti-Masons,” and “Whigs,” but to make 


2 The most nearly complete files of the Argus at present extant are in the possession 
of Richard D. Laird, Esq., of Greensburg, the district attorney of Westmoreland. All 
citations in this paper are drawn from those files. A few volumes also exist in the vaults 
of the Tribune-Review Publishing Company at Greensburg. Since this paper was written, 
these files have been inventoried and put in order by two CWA workers under the di- 
rection of Dr. W. D. Overman. I wish to express my appreciation of the courtesy of Mr. 
Laird, in allowing me free access to his records. 
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war in the name of Democracy upon the established Democratic ma- 
chine of the day. According to the county history: 

The Pennsylvania Argus was established in 1831 by Jacob S. Steck and George 
Rippy. It was Democratic. in politics, and represented as the disaffected of 
their day “the outs.” These had thought that the Westmoreland Republican 
exhibited a disposition to domineer over the opinions, and to monopolize the 


patronage of the Democratic party, and thus the establishment of the Argus was 
regarded as a necessity.3 


It should, of course, be borne in mind that at least down to the close of 
the Mexican War, the party of Jackson called itself in Pennsylvania the 
Democratic-Republican party, and its members were called and called 
themselves indifferently Democrats or Republicans. This will serve to 
account for the name of the rival Democratic paper, the Westmoreland 
Republican. 

The total Democratic vote of the county in the thirties and forties was 
between four and five thousand, with a majority over the opposition of 
about two thousand. How were five thousand voters to be expected to 
support two political journals with a subscription price of a dollar a year? 
The answer is that at least as far as the Argus was concerned, support 
was extremely precarious. At each session of court the editor was wont 
to insert a pathetic plea to the effect that many of his subscribers had 
never paid him a cent since the paper had started, that his necessities 
were great, and his credit all but exhausted. Payment in kind would be 
most gratefully accepted. The grandson of the Argus’ most distinguished 
owner states that as a youth he was regularly supplied with clothing and 
other commodities in exchange for advertisements inserted in the family 
paper. 

But some financial backing of a more substantial order there must 
have been, and we recall that it was in the Jackson administration that 
what Daniel Webster dismissed contemptuously as “the typographical 


crowd” first began to be recognized as a power in the country. The year 


of the foundation of the Argus corresponds too closely with that of the 
open breach of the Calhoun and Van Buren factions in the Jackson ad- 
ministration for the correspondence to be dismissed as coincidence. Jack- 


3G. Dallas Albert, ed., History of the County of Westmoreland, Pennsylvania, 285 
(Philadelphia, 1882). 
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son’s quarrel with his vice president, Calhoun, is associated with the 
charming “Eaton Affair.” John Eaton, the rough and ready secretary 
of war from Tennessee, Jackson’s own state, had married the lively 
daughter of a Washington tavern keeper. Mrs. Calhoun and the wives 
of the cabinet members who sided with Calhoun snubbed Mrs. Eaton, 
and the wily secretary of state, Van Buren, persuaded Jackson to make 
an issue of “democracy” out of the snubbing, and, himself a widower, 
won his chief’s favor by his chivalrous attention to the lady. The breach 
was further widened, of course, at the famous Jefferson Day dinner of 
April 15, 1830, when Jackson toasted: “Our Federal Union, it must 
be preserved,” and Calhoun responded: “The Union, next to our lib- 
erty most dear. May we all remember that it can only be preserved by 
respecting the rights of the States.” 

The pages of the Argus bear testimony to the vast interest attaching 
to toasts in an earlier political day. Fourth of July celebrations were the 
chief occasions of their offering. About a dozen regular toasts were of- 
fered, the last one being, invariably, “The Ladies,” and these were fol- 
lowed by as many as twenty or thirty “volunteer’’ toasts, in which the 
political sentiments expressed became more and more violent, fairly meas- 
uring, no doubt, the progressive imbibition of presumably untaxed spirits 
distilled by the indefatigable lawbreakers of Westmoreland’s hills. The 
Argus, to fill space, was glad enough to print even the toasts at celebra- 
tions of the Whig-Federalist parties, and most of its July numbers were 
devoted to this material. 

We may guess that some of the excellent product of Jackson’s own 
hilly ‘Tennessee graced the Jefferson Day banquet of 1830 and agreed 
as ill with the swampy humor of South Carolina’s Calhoun as did Mrs. 
Eaton’s easy-going ways with that of his frosty wife. But the division of 
Democratic-Republicans into Calhoun and Van Buren wings naturally 
went deeper than Tennessee whiskey or Tennessee wives: the fate of 
the United States Bank and of all that its existence implied politically, 
socially, and economically, was really at issue. Jackson reformed his cab- 
inet and broke with Duff Green, whose United States Telegraph fa- 
vored Calhoun. Francis P. Blair came from Kentucky and, in December, 
1830, founded the Washington Globe, which thundered forth Jackson- 


Van Buren policies, giving the cue to the Democratic press the country 
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over. There can be little doubt that what the Globe was to Washington, 
the Argus, founded in 1831, was to Westmoreland County: the organ 
of the Van Buren wing of the Democracy. 

Under the first régimes, those of Steck, Burrill, Cort, and Johnson 
successively, nothing could be more inept than to designate the Argus as 
a newspaper. It was, of course, a four-page folio, with a page somewhat 
larger than that of a modern daily and tending to increase in size. The 
first, second, and fourth pages were occupied by reprints of current liter- 
ary compositions, fictional and otherwise, and by a heterogeneous mass 
of clippings, mostly political, from exchanges. But the congressmen and 
senators made it a point to transmit periodically their own remarks in 
Congress as well as presidential messages, while the legislators at Harris- 
burg provided a fairly voluminous stream of state papers from that cap- 
ital. Whenever such documents were available they crowded out every- 
thing else and exceptionally long ones were continued in the subsequent 
issue. 

The advertisements occupied about half the third and fourth pages. 
They furnish a fairly rich vein of social if not of economic history, but 
the greater part of them reflect conditions common to the whole country 
rather than peculiar to Westmoreland. Indeed, then, as now, a fair 
amount of the advertising in local papers was syndicated, and it is just 
possible that the distribution of this syndicated advertising may have been 
one of the channels by which local papers were subsidized. Since much 


of this publicity was of obviously fraudulent medicines, it may have paid 


their distributors to keep on the right side of government. 

The Democratic-Republican factionalism that had disturbed Wash- 
ington since 1830 came into the open in Pennsylvania for the first and 
last time in 1834. Governors then held office for three years and were 
eligible for reélection. 


George Wolf, Democrat, had been elected Governor in 1829 by a very 
large majority over Joseph Ritner, the Whig and anti-Masonic candidate. 
In 1832, on an increased vote, the same candidates running, Wolf was 
elected it is true, but by a very small majority. The friends of Wolf deter- 
mined to prove that he was still popular as ever, and that he could be, as Simon 
Snyder had been, elected a third time. But the friends of other candidates 
protesting they were afraid to take so many chances against Wolf as the nom- 
inee of their party, and being in reality opposed to his candidacy, when 
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the nominating convention was held the friends of one of them, Henry A. 
Muhlenberg, appeared in such numbers and took such a determined stand that 
a bitter quarrel ensued, the Democracy divided, and both Muhlenberg and 
Wolf were nominated, one by each wing of the party.‘ 

The preliminary barrage laid down by the Argus in this intra-party 
quarrel was extremely cautious. On November 28, 1834, the editor 
writes: 


Our democratic friends in the east are already choosing delegates to attend 
the Democratic convention . .. At all these meetings . . . resolutions have been 
adopted recommending the renomination of George Wolf. Our friends here 
may consider these meetings somewhat premature—yet we trust the “Star in 
the West” will not be the last to move.’ 
On January 2, 1835, it is observed that some eastern counties were 
sending instructed delegates for Wolf, others for Muhlenberg, “and 
others again are to support ‘honest’ George Kremer.” The following 
week appears the statement that if the convention’s “choice be the pres- 
ent incumbent or the Hon. H. A. Muhlenberg . . . our feeble energies 
shall certainly be exerted in favor of his election. Yet we are free to con- 
fess that we should like to see a Governor confined to two terms or six 
years. We give this . .. without . . . the slightest hostility to Gen. Wolf.” 
On February 20: 
Four “good men and true” were elected delegates to the Harrisburg Con- 
vention without being instructed to support any particular man. . . . They are 
all, so far as we know, personally, in favor of George Wolf, but there can be 
no doubt, after an interchange of opinion . . . they will be disposed to do what, 
in their opinion, the interest of the great Democratic party requires to be done. 
The committee that nominated the delegates was composed of the 
following: John Y. Barclay, John Stouffer, Major Samuel Bowlby, 
George T. Crawford, Captain James Clarke, John McWherter, Chris- 
topher M. Walthour, John Kistler, and James Duncan. The delegates 
named were: John Y. Barclay, Dr. Lebbeus L. Bigelow, General Rob- 


ert T. Stewart (who was elected a vice president of the convention), 
and Major John Hitchman. Dr. Bigelow, of Adamsburg, a strong free- 
thinker and a source of scandal to the more pious folk of the time 


4 Albert, History of the County of Westmoreland, 285. 
5 The star, not the cock nor the jackass, has been the symbol of the Democratic-Repub- 
lican ticket from the beginning of the party. Westmoreland’s consistent Democratic ma- 


jorities earned it this sobriquet. In later years, the expression altered to “Star of the West.” 








4 
} 
| 
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because of his irreverent views on Luther and Wesley, did not serve as 
a delegate, and his place was taken by John Hill. 

The fourth of March convention of 1835 broke up in a bitter quar- 
rel; the Muhlenberg supporters withdrew, but a rump remained and 
duly nominated George Wolf. The Westmoreland delegation remained 
with the rump so that the hopes of the Argus were disappointed. The 
schism now drifted down to the county. On March 27 the committee 
of correspondence issued its call for a meeting to approve or disapprove 
the proceedings of the Harrisburg convention.® In the next two numbers 
of the Argus, April 3 and 10, the official notice is followed by another 
describing the meeting as having for its object “to take into consideration 
the propriety of choosing delegates to represent this county in a demo- 
cratic convention to be held at Lewistown on the 6th of May next.” 
This convention was notoriously designed to place Muhlenberg in nom- 
ination. The notice carries some sixty-five names described by the edi- 
tor as those of “undisputed members of the democratic party.”7 

In the April 3 number the editor comes out squarely on the insurgent 
Lewistown-Muhlenberg side. A plea for rotation in office appears, and 
a list of the papers in Pennsylvania that had declared themselves in favor 
of the Lewistown nominee. One of these was the newly established 
Democratic State Journal of Harrisburg, of which there is a special no- 
tice. Of the fifty-one listed, ten are German-language papers.* There 
are the Republicans of Lebanon, Carlisle, and Codorus, as well as the 
Republican Farmer; the Democrats of Susquehanna, Clearfield, Ches- 
ter, and Venango. Most important, however, is a declaration of war on 

6 Its membership was: A. G. Marchand, John Kuhns, J. Y. Barclay, F. D. Steck, B. 
Byerly, A. B. McGrew, James Bell, Benjamin Stewart, J. Newell, J. Stouffer, J. Huffer, 
J. McKelvey, John Moorhead, C. Leibengood, Peter Hine, R. McGinley, J. Reed, W. Mc- 
Laughlin, W. Greer, and James Keenan. 

7 Among them are the following: Daniel Kort, Christopher M. Walthour, Andrew 
Highbarger, John Sloan, George Kettering, Peter Baughman, Reuben Cort, Dewalt Went- 
ling, David Marchand, Jr., J. G. Busyaeger, Joseph Kort, Sr., Daniel Kistler, Andrew 
Eiseman, Henry Keck, John Kistler, Michael Baughman, Jacob Baughman, Andrew Sar- 
ver, Jacob Isaman, Samuel Keck. 


8 Pittsburgher Beobachter, Freiheits Freund, Lebanoner Morgenstern, Allgemeine Staats 
Zeitung, Centre County Beobachter, Reading Adler, Harrisburg Morgenroethe, Pennsyl- 


vania Beobachter, Unabhengige Republican, Bauern Freund, Stimme des Volks. 
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the Argus’? Democratic contemporary, the Westmoreland Republican. 
The editor of the latter, Joseph Russel, had written that opposition to 
Wolf had arisen in Philadelphia and that it was not unreasonable to 
suppose that the “Bank crowd were the instigators of the present dis- 
turbances.” The Argus quotes Russel’s charge in full and replies as 
follows: 


The above paragraph appeared in the Westmoreland Republican of last week, 
under the editorial head. The insinuations contained in it are so totally at 
variance with the facts that we are not a little surprised that our neighbor, 
who we are aware is well acquainted with the true state of things in Phila- 
delphia should publish a paragraph conveying an impression entirely errone- 
ous. It is a matter of History that the omly two newspapers in the city of Phila- 
delphia, the Pennsylvanian and the Philadelphia Times who were consistent, 
uniform, and uncompromising in their hostility to the United States Bank, 
and who during the whole continuance of the Bank pressure and panic re- 
mained the firm and undeviating supporters of President Jackson and his 
measures are now the only two papers in the same city who are in favor of the 
truly democratic principles of “rotation in office,” who are opposed to the 
Harrisburg minority caucus of the 7th of March, and in favor of the Lewis- 
town convention and H. A. Muhlenberg for Governor. On the contrary, the 
American Sentinel, the organ of the office holders and Wolf party in Philadel- 
phia during the late panic eulogised the Bank, published the proceedings of 
the Bank meetings, and on several occasions, spoke of the measures of Presi- 
dent Jackson as “oppressive” and “tyrranicle.” The “supposition” therefore 
that the Bank men of Philadelphia are the supporters of Gov. Wolf and “the 
instigators of the present disturbances” caused by the caucus is certainly the 
most reasonable, 


The Republican, as might be expected, returned to the charge; for 
in the April 17 number of the Argus we read: 


The Republican has became [sic] and all at once too both poetical and fig- 
urative. We have been “everything by turns and nothing long”—We have a 
“cloak of disguise”—and have “little consistency.” Will the veritable gentle- 
man have the goodness to point to these inconsistencies? . . . Will he give 
them “a local habitation and a name”? The Democrats of Westmoreland will 
require more than mere “‘abuse” to satisfy them on these points. Was it on the 
Bank question we have been inconsistent? . . . Was it on the question of the 
Reform of our state constitution, or is it not the “head and front of our of- 
fending” that we have dared to publish a newspaper without the permission 
of the editor of the Republican first had and obtained; and at the present mo- 
ment have had the temerity to sustain in our feeble manner the cause of the 
Democratic party against dictation and corruption? 
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We should ill deserve the confidence of our friends . . . if the ill natured 
remarks of a malicious and vindictive man would be capable of disturbing the 
equanimity of our temper or of deterring us from exposing the conduct of 
those who “basely” attempt to deceive and mislead the public mind by in- 
sinuation and falsehood. We were not aware before that the Editor of the 
“Republican” constituted the “Democratic party in Westmoreland.” It is 
highly proper that the matter should be generally known, that the people may 
regulate their conduct accordingly, and as in duty bound, bear true allegiance 
to Kinc Josepu Tue First! under the penalty of his high displeasure, and 
of being politically disfranchised, through the columns of the “Republican,” 
as those old genuine Democrats have been, who have dared to think for them- 
selves at the present crisis. 


The same number, however, carries the information that the Demo- 
cratic meeting was won by the orthodox Wolf men, though a minority 
report was submitted and supported by H. D. Foster, Plumer, and Far- 
rell. The majority report was supported by Barclay and Marchand and 
carried by almost two to one. The insurgents then met again on April 
27 at the house of John Kuhns, innkeeper, and the meeting was re- 
ported in the Argus for May 1. General James Murry was called to the 
chair, William Beck and Daniel Kort were named vice presidents, Sam- 
uel B. Bushfield and Joseph Gross, secretaries. The resolutions reported 


and adopted condemned the Harrisburg convention,’ “considered the 
> 


nomination of Geo. Wolf a mere nullity,’ 


urged rotation in office, de- 
clared that “the patronage of the Governor of Pennsylvania under the 
present constitution is entirely too extensive,” and protested “interfer- 
ence on the part of our fellow citizens of the Borough of Greensburgh 
in the appointment or election of officers out of their own district.” J. 
Kuhns, James Long, Daniel Kistler, and Samuel Welty were named, 
without instructions, delegates to the Lewistown convention, and an in- 
surgent committee of correspondence was erected."° 

The same number contains an ironical bit of Shakespearean verse 
that throws a good deal of light on the inwardness of the strugele: 


9The resolutions committee consisted of: John C. Plumer, George Farrell, Daniel 
Kistler, John Kuhns, Henry Miller, Andrew Highbarger, Samuel Welty, Henry Keck, 
and Christopher Cribbs. 

10 Its membership: George Plumer, Jeremiah Murry, George McGinnes, John Kuhns, 
John Kistler, Samuel B. Bushfield, Jacob S. Steck (editor of the Argus), Joseph Cort, and 
George Farrell. 
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The Nomination! aye—what think you of it? 
Was’t fairly made, or merely a sly trick 

To keep the loaves and fishes ’mong the gentry 
And learn the Dutch to obey McKean and Burden? 
Will the people bow to their high mandate 
And humble ratify what has been done 

By Jimmy Thompson, Sutherland and Co.— 
And save all farther trouble *bout the matter? 
“Why sure ’twas regular,” say the men in power. 
“Tis done and must be right—if any dare 

T’ oppose these ancient usages of ours, 

We'll straight proscribe the wretch and cut him off 
From ev’ry hope of office. 

He’ll never get a cent by loan or contract. 

We’ll call him anti-mason, federalist, 

And many other vile and ugly names 

Too bad almost to mention.—But no matter: 
The end you know will sanctify the means, 

If we can only keep the people under, 

All may yet do well—We Are Democrats! 
We'll stick to ¢4at; for should they once suspect 
The truth and what we are, our fate is sealed; 
And we must bid farewell, and that forever, 

To what we love, fat noble offices.” 


We need not follow further, in detail, the battle that ensued on a 
state-wide front. The Lewistown convention, of course, nominated 
Muhlenberg, and the undivided efforts of the Argus were engaged on 
his side against Wolf, to the complete neglect of Joseph Ritner, the 
Whig candidate. An editorial, however, of June 19, redolent of person- 
alities, deserves quotation in part: 


The Editor of this paper went last week to Armstrong county for the pur- 
pose of paying a last visit to Daniel Torney, his friend and brother-in-law, 
who is since dead. It may be that while in Kittanning, the editor expressed his 
opinion upon such political topics as were introduced by the acquaintances 
whom he accidentally met. The circumstance of his visit on this occasion pro- 
duced a malignant attack, in the Armstrong Democrat, upon us, and called 
forth sneer and remark upon our venerable father, long since dead, and also 
upon our brother, the Rev. M. J. Steck. An humble individual, like ourself, 
may therefore, be cautious hereafter how he visits or speaks in Kittanning. We 
totally disregard the vulgar epithets with which the gemtleman honors us, and 
the imputation of being a mush head is only ludicrous, when coming from a 
notorious block head. . . . We would not have thought proper to waste so 
many words upon the Kittanning office holder, who is only laboring for his 
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bread, were it not that he seems to have some fellow laborer here. We don’t 
think worth while to be more particular now, but when they attempt to put 
the “flea” in our ear, for travelling where our business and duty calls us, per- 
haps we may put a “ring” in their nose. 

Rival Fourth of July celebrations were held that year. The toasts are 
reported in the July 10 number of the Argus. Daniel Kistler was host to 
the Muhlenberg forces. Christian Isaman, a soldier of the Revolution, 
presided. The regular toast to the governor was omitted, but the “Peo- 
ple” were toasted as “too honest and too enlightened to submit to caucus 
dictation.” Volunteer toasts were offered for “rotation in office”; to the 
Westmoreland delegation to the Harrisburg convention who “took an 
unfair and dishonest advantage of the people”; and to “Democratic Re- 
publicans, may they be sound to the core, not led by Burden, Suther- 
land, Lewis and McKean, the leaders of the Harrisburg caucus.”’"" 

The Wolf regulars met at the Westmoreland Hotel and called John 
Klingensmith to the chair. Christian Landis toasted “the Reverend Par- 
son Muhlenberg, who will not have time to look behind in the October 
race.”'* In a number of townships the factions joined for the celebration 
of the holiday, with violently conflicting volunteer toasts as a result. 

The outcome, was, of course, that Joseph Ritner the Whig carried 
the state. But he did not carry Westmoreland. Wolf got 2,653 votes, 
Ritner 2,192, and Muhlenberg only 757 in that county. For the As- 
sembly, however, the insurgent Democrats, Steck, the editor, and Far- 
rell, did better than the state ticket, receiving respectively 2,706 and 
2,444 votes. The regular Democrats were elected (John Hill with 
2,916 votes and Stouffer with 2,837). The Whigs, Samuel Hill and 
Graham, got 2,588 and 2,782 votes respectively. 

Thus were defined about a century ago what might be called the 
right and left wings of Democracy in the “Star in the West.” Much of 
the opposition to Wolf was undoubtedly on the part of the Germans and 


especially the Lutherans, who disliked the recently established tax-sup- 


ported public schools. Socially and economically, the industrial class, es- 
pecially the iron interest, sided with Muhlenberg, while the agricultural 

It Jacob Steelsmith, Samuel Allshouse, Matthew Jack, Steck the editor, John Kistler, 
Simon Cort, John Sloan, and Henry Keck are among those who offered volunteer toasts. 


12 Other volunteer toasts were offered by Daniel Kilgore, Daniel Long, James Ewing, 
J. Y. Barclay, and A. G. Marchand. 
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interest supported Wolf. That Muhlenberg was a Van Buren man is 
shown by his appointment as first United States minister to Austria in 
1837. Politically, the radical Muhlenberg wing aimed at such constitu- 
tional reform as would diminish the governor’s control of local offices, 
an aim achieved to all intents and purposes by the convention of 1837. 

Thus the factions seem to arrange themselves, in general, along ra- 
cial, social, and economic lines. The left, or Argus, wing, represents an 
alliance of German blood and mechanical skill against the right wing, 
whose organ, “King” Joseph Russel’s Westmoreland Republican, seems 
to have retained the allegiance of the “gentry,” the famous Scottish 
and Irish blood, and the agricultural interest. The pitiful showing of 
Muhlenberg reminds us that Westmoreland was still primarily a county 
of farmers. 

To investigate in detail the corresponding factions among Federal- 
ists, Whigs, and Anti-Masons (the forbears of modern Republicanism) 
would transcend the province of the present paper. Yet it is worth while 
observing that during the “Hard Cider and Log Cabin” campaign of 
1840, when the opposition succeeded in electing “Tippecanoe” Harri- 
son and “Tyler too,” Westmoreland’s three thousand Whigs had to 
divide their allegiance between two journals: the Jntelligencer and the 
Sentinel. For a brief period, also, one Joseph Miller conducted a Ger- 
man-language Whig paper under the name of Der Westliche Demo- 
crat, in close alliance with Ramsay of the Intelligencer, from which it 
would appear that the /mtelligencer represented among the Whigs what 
the Argus represented among the Democrats. But the political loyalty of 
the Argus so far transcended its social and economic loyalties, it was so 
much more Democratic than it was “Left,” that its animosities were 
particularly directed against the Intelligencer. 

So strong was the political loyalty of the Argus to Democratic prin- 
ciples that, after the Wolf-Muhlenberg schism, few traces can be found 
in its pages of the social and economic divergence that separated it from 
the Republican. When, in 1849, the paper passed into the hands of John 
M. Laird, its particular connection with the German element in the 


Democracy disappears, as, indeed, grounds for racial and linguistic dif- 
ferences were disappearing in the actual life of the county with the 
influx of the new immigrants who came to build the railroad. But the 
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Argus’ advocacy of the industrial-mechanical economic group did not 
disappear; and, as Westmoreland became more and more an industrial 
rather than an agricultural county, the Argus, under the Lairds, con- 
ducted a long and brilliant but ultimately unsuccessful campaign to align 
the workers with the Democratic party. The agricultural element re- 
mained, and, to some extent, still remains loyal to the Westmoreland 


Republican, which, now called the Westmoreland Democrat, enjoys a 


small circulation as a weekly summary of local news among the county 
farmers. 

The fundamental political principle uniting Democrats of whatever 
social or economic faction against the opposition was, of course, the sov- 
ereignty of the majority. The stalwart and dangerous opposition of John 
M. Laird to “Mr. Lincoln’s war,” which at times forced him to edit the 
Argus with a revolver on his desk, depended ultimately upon what has 
often been overlooked—that Lincoln was a minority president. But 
Westmoreland’s political loyalties, as we may believe the loyalties of 
most of the counties of the United States, depend less perhaps upon an 
intellectual appreciation of principle than they do upon an instinctive 
emotional traditionalism that tends, generation after generation, to ad- 
here to the things that our fathers and grandfathers have loved. 

In turning the pages of the Argus through the years, we are repeat- 
edly struck by the recurrence of names still known, in Westmoreland 
and in Pennsylvania, as Democratic. We should be more grateful to the 
successive editors of the paper if they had not always taken for granted 
that the persons to whom they refer were well known to everyone. We 
seek generally in vain for any descriptive touches that might bring these 
figures long since dead a little nearer to us who know them only by 
their descendants. One such description, of the great uncle. of a present 
leader of the Pennsylvania Democracy, I have had the good fortune to 
stumble upon. Other more patient researchers in these fruitful pages will 
no doubt discover more. 

A few months before John M. Laird took over the Argus in 1849, 
the Westmoreland County convention nominated for the Assembly, 
along with Harrison P. Laird, General Joseph Guffey, who, in due 
course, was elected and who served till 1852. In the Argus for Feb- 
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ruary 27, 1852, its editor reprints from the Butler Democratic Herald 
the following charming picture of Westmoreland’s distinguished Demo- 


cratic assemblyman: 


We admire the man on whom nature, in her moments of profuse bounty has 
bestowed a considerable quantity of flesh, for she has never failed, in such a 
case, to bestow an equal amount of good nature. Within such an earthly tene- 
ment, such a tabernacle of clay, there is always to be found a soul bearing the 
impress of a true lineal descent, in a direct line, from old father Adam, who, 
we all know, was as innocent as a lamb until he was brought under the influ- 
ence of woman’s frailty. Now Adam was a fool to General Guffey, both in re- 
spect to the influence of woman as well as physical corperosity, and if we all 
had descended from him as our earthly father, we should have been “some 
pumpkins.” We should have stood about seven feet in stocking soles, and made 
in proportion. 

General Guffey is a member of the Legislature from Westmoreland 
County, and he is a fair sample of the honest and industrious yeomanry of that 
truly Democratic county. He possesses influence in the House and when de- 
sirous to have a bill passed, his appeal is irresistible—no member daring to 
vote against him. He is a man what is a man, and reflects as much credit on 
the “Star of the West” as any member which she has had for years. The very 
sight of General Guffey puts a person in good humor—his form—noble bear- 
ing and exceeding rotundity—his face bearing a habitual smile—his loud 
ringing hearty laugh—all taken together, will drive away the “blues” from 
any man living. Long may the general live, say we, and long may he be the 
representative from Old Westmoreland. 
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INDIAN WAR ON THE UPPER OHIO 
1779-1782 


RANDOLPH C. DOWNES’ 


HE CONTROVERSY over the question of the “conquest” of the “Old 

Northwest” has never been settled. Nor is this paper written to 
settle it. The purpose is rather to make it plain that in the closing years 
of the Revolutionary War the Northwest was not conquered from the 
Indians. The effort is made to demonstrate that the tribes most directly 
in contact with the Americans—the Delawares, the Shawnee, and the 
Wyandot—had, by the end of 1782, successfully defended their hunting 
grounds from the invasions of the armies of the United States. To speak 
of a “conquest” of the Northwest from the Indians during the Revolu- 
tion by American armies is to speak idly. The Indians never considered 
any of this territory as conquered, annexed, or legally occupied until the 
Treaty of Greenville of 1795. 

The years from 1779 to 1782 represent one of the lowest stages of 
effectiveness to which American Indian policy ever sank.* The policy, if 
it could be called a policy, consisted mainly of attempts at retaliation for 
Indian attacks that could not be stopped by the poorly organized defense. 
From one failure to another American prestige among the Indians de- 
clined until, in the famous torture of Colonel William Crawford in 1782, 
American cruelty at the Moravian massacre was avenged and American 
impotence flaunted in the face of the leader of a beaten army. 

In the summer of 1779 the Indian situation on the upper Ohio seemed 
to be anything but discouraging to the United States. The reverberations 


1 Dr. Downes is research associate on the staff of the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Survey and assistant professor of history in the University of Pittsburgh. He is making a 
monographic study of Indian relations in the upper Ohio Valley from 1774 to 1795. Ed. 

2A more detailed and strictly narrative account of these years is in Edgar W. Hassler, 
Old Westmoreland: A History of Western Pennsylvania during the Revolution, 95-188 
(Pittsburgh, 1900). 
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of the victories of George Rogers Clark had produced a decidedly pro- 
American feeling among the tribes, much to the dismay of the British at 
Detroit. These victories had neutralized the adverse effect of the humili- 
ating spectacle the Americans had made at Fort Laurens. The Wyandot 
had abandoned their alliance with the British. The Shawnee had been 
beaten in May by Colonel John Bowman’s expedition. To the northeast 
of Pittsburgh the Six Nations had been severely drubbed by the expedi- 
tions of General John Sullivan and Colonel Daniel Brodhead. 

But appearances were deceiving. None of these victories was as real 
as it seemed, Clark’s “conquest” was extremely hollow, having been 
made possible more by the friendliness of the French and Indians than 
by his own strength. Sullivan had not captured Niagara and the British 
still enjoyed the uninterrupted passage of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
route. Thus they were able to do what the Americans could not do for 
the Indians of the Northwest, that is, to deliver them supplies. It was not 
to be long, therefore, before the Wyandot were to return to their British 
alliance and were to bring the Delawares with them. As for the Shaw- 
nee, Bowman’s punishing of them was merely a temporary inconvenience 
and only served to increase their hatred of the Americans. Nor, as the 
sequel will show, were the Six Nations entirely eliminated as factors in 
the Revolutionary War. 

If Brodhead’s expedition may be accorded the honor of being called 
successful, it was the last of this nature during the Revolution on the up- 
per Ohio. It was to be followed by an amazing number of abortive ex- 
peditions and emphatic defeats. The student of frontier affairs should be 


clearly aware of that great paradox of 1783, the acquisition by a nation 
whose armies had been continually beaten of lands whose Indian inhabit- 


ants had successfully defended them against that nation. It is this paradox 
that forms the central point of this study. 

The first incident in this development came close upon the heels of 
Brodhead’s Allegheny expedition. On his return to Fort Pitt from the 
destruction of the Seneca towns Brodhead was full of the idea of extend- 
ing his conquests to Detroit. It had been the assurance of the friendship 
of the Indians in this latter sector, chiefly of the Wyandot, that had been 
the main factor in deciding him in favor of the Allegheny expedition. 
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And it was felt that, after the conquest of the unfriendly Six Nation In- 
dians in the Niagara area, the conquest of Detroit would be a compara- 
tively easy matter. 

Before he set out up the Allegheny Brodhead had planned to pay his 
respects to Detroit. He had made arrangements to meet the Wyandot in 
September, 1779, at what was to be the fifth treaty of Pittsburgh. Like 
McIntosh the year before at the fourth treaty of Pittsburgh, Brodhead 
hoped to enlist the active support of the Indians in the advance to Detroit. 
Unlike McIntosh, he did not deceive himself and the Indians by forcing 
an agreement that provided the basis for a futile and disastrous advance 
into the Indian country. The Wyandot were not even willing, as the 
Delawares had been, to let the American army pass through their coun- 
try, but told them to go to Detroit by way of Lake Erie. Thus when 
Brodhead told the Wyandot, “You ought to assist your Brothers of the 
United States to destroy them [the British],” he got a direct refusal. “Be 


cautious,” replied the Wyandot, Half King, “not to go the nighest way 


to where he [the British] is, lest you frighten the owners of the lands 
who are living through the country between this and that place [De- 


troit| . . . go by water, as it will be the easiest and best way.” This oppo- 
sition clearly made the expedition impossible as the United States was no 
more able to conquer Detroit by way of Lake Erie in 1779 than it was in 
1812. Thus at the fifth treaty of Pittsburgh little more was accomplished 
than the formal exchange of pledges of mutual friendship and of condo- 
lences for past tragedies.? 

In this situation Brodhead vainly appealed to eastern sources for aid. 
He knew that the chief reason for the unwillingness of the Indians to 
fight for the United States was that they were getting nothing out of it. 
They could hardly be expected to fight American battles without the 
necessary guns, ammunition, and other supplies. As he informed George 
Morgan, “TI conceive it to be next to an impossibility to carry on a secret 
expedition against that place [ Detroit], whilst the English have goods to 
engage the Indians in their interest, and we have nothing but words.” 
“The Delawares, Wyandots, & Maquichees tribes of the Shawnese Na- 


3 Louise P. Kellogg, Frontier Retreat on the Upper Ohio, 1779-1781, 67, 70 (Wis- 
consin Historical Collections, vol. 24—-Madison, 1917). 
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tion,” he wrote to President Joseph Reed of Pennsylvania on September 
23, “seem disposed for peace . . . And if I was possest of a few Goods & 
some trinkets, I should doubtless engage them to go against the Enemy. 
Indeed, the Delawares seem ready to follow me wherever I go.” At the 
same time he appealed to the Continental authorities by writing to Tim- 
othy Pickering, secretary to the board of war, asking him, “if possible 
[to] enable me to engage one nation of Indians to wage war against the 
other.’”4 

Brodhead was, of course, asking too much. In spite of the peacemaking 
of the fifth treaty of Pittsburgh, disconcerting evidence was beginning to 
come in that the Wyandot were resuming hostilities because they found 
no supplies coming from the Americans and because George Rogers 
Clark had failed in his plans to extend his “‘conquests” to Detroit. In the 
East, British armies were overrunning South Carolina so that on Octo- 
ber 18, 1779, General Washington advised Brodhead to moderate his 
plans. “It is not in my power,” wrote Washington, “circumstanced as 
things are at this critical moment to say how far it may be practicable to 
afford sufficient aid from hence.” Brodhead was, therefore, instructed to 
occupy himself with collecting information about routes and about the 
status of the defenses at Detroit so that when the advance on Detroit 
eventually did take place, he would be ready. To this he replied with 
characteristic zeal that he would “endeavour to have everything in per- 
fect readiness” for the advance.$ 

Another unfortunate incident occurred in this month of October, 
1779, that illustrates how isolated the upper Ohio really was. This was 
the destruction by the Indians of a five-boat convoy of provisions and sup- 
plies ascending the Ohio River at a point opposite what is now Cincinnati. 
This convoy was bound for Pittsburgh and contained a large amount of 
supplies for military uses. They had been bought by the government of 
Virginia at New Orleans and intrusted to the protection of Colonel Da- 
vid Rogers and a detachment of sixty men. Rogers made the supreme 
mistake of landing his boats at the Ohio River crossing at the mouth of 
the Licking River after having sighted an Indian band that he judged to 
be smaller than his. He ran into a well-planned ambush of over 130 In- 


4 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 7:710; 12: 159, 160. 
5 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 12: 164, 184; Kellogg, Frontier Retreat, 101. 
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dians led by Simon Girty. Girty’s band descended upon Roger’s party 
with fury and succeeded in killing about forty men, including Rogers 
himself, and in carrying off several as prisoners. Only one boat escaped 
into midstream; the rest were plundered and sunk. The disaster was of 
great significance not only in depriving the militia of western Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia of supplies but in counteracting in some degree the 
effect of the victories of George Rogers Clark earlier in the year.° 

During the winter of 1779-80 developments took place that showed 
how really impotent the United States was on the northwestern Indian 
frontier and that forecasted the failures of the years that followed. These 
developments showed how impossible it was to make the frontiersmen 
assume more than what they judged to be their share of the responsibil- 
ities in the capture of Detroit. The frontier required a Continental army 
from the East and, lacking one, refused to expose itself to Indian attacks 
by permitting its fighting men to be stationed at remote forts on the Alle- 
gheny far removed from the homes and firesides of its families. The zeal- 
ous Brodhead did not thoroughly understand the situation and proceeded 
on the assumption that the local militia would do exactly as he ordered, 
even when he sought to make them do what they thought Congress 
should do. 

A part of Brodhead’s plan for the campaign of 1780 was to concen- 
trate the Continental troops at Fort Pitt. In doing this he felt it neces- 
sary to call in the Continentals at the Allegheny River posts of Fort Arm- 
strong and Fort Crawford and to substitute militia troops or rangers, as 
they were called, from Westmoreland County. He therefore issued or- 
ders to Captains Joseph Irwin and Thomas Campbell, over the head of 
militia Colonel Archibald Lochry, to station small detachments of rang- 
ers at these two posts. The Allegheny River was part of the northern 
boundary of Westmoreland in that day and, if militia were placed at 
these remote posts, protection would be drawn away from the centers of 
settlement, which would then be exposed to the murderous attentions of 
stray bands of Indians. Captain Irwin, supported by his son-in-law, Col- 


onel Lochry, refused to obey Brodhead and kept the rangers in posts 
nearer home, that is, Hannastown and Fort Wallace on the Conemaugh. 


6 Kellogg, Frontier Retreat, 79-94, 104, 123; Michigan Pioneer and Historical Col- 
lections, 19:497 (Lansing, 1911). 
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On appeal to President Reed of Pennsylvania, Irwin and Lochry were 
sustained.” 

Brodhead retaliated with the only weapons at his disposal. If the mili- 
tia officers were to do without Continental orders they might also do 
without Continental supplies. To be sure it was by resolution of Congress 
that the rangers were to be provided from Continental stores. But sup- 
plies were scarce and Brodhead, of course, felt that the Continental troops 
should have first chance at what there was. Hence, when, on December 
13, 1779, Lochry requested Brodhead “to Give Orders for their [the 
militia| Being Regularly Supplyed in Provitions,” the latter had a ready 
answer. “As to the Provisions,” he said, “I do not know where they are 
to be supplied; and, as you seem to be vested with authority to station the 
Troops, you will, doubtless, be able to get them supplied, by directing 
your orders to the proper Commissaries.” The result was that the West- 


moreland rangers had to be quartered on the people of the county.® 


This was not Brodhead’s only weapon. Having failed to get the rang- 
ers stationed on the Allegheny he sought to have them dismissed from 
militia service so that they might be reénlisted as Continental troops. He 
therefore wrote to Lochry on December 29, 1779, “I think it adviseable 
to discharge the Ranging Companies so soon as they are mustered and 
paid .. . I wish you to impress on the minds of the officers of these Com- 
panies that they cannot now more essentially serve their Country than by 
encouraging their men to enlist during the war.” Brodhead’s officers 
thereupon went out and succeeded in enlisting a few of the rangers. Such 
cavalier actions enraged Lochry. The implication behind Brodhead’s ac- 
tions was that the frontiersmem were obstructing the efficient administra- 
tion of Indian affairs. Lochry informed Brodhead that he would resist 
any attempt to take militia men away from his service. He wrote to Presi- 
dent Reed asking for orders to reénlist the rangers for another year. 
When Captain Campbell and Captain Irwin were arrested by Brod- 
head’s order for not permitting the departure of the rangers who had 
enlisted as Continentals, Lochry refused to permit his captains to be taken 
to Pittsburgh. The incident was finally closed when President Reed on 


7 Kellogg, Frontier Retreat, 79, 98; Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 7:770, 7713 
12: 163, 169, 170. 
8 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 8:42, 50, 78. 
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February 14, 1780, came to the assistance of Lochry and forbade the 
taking of troops from ranging service before their terms expired. Brod- 
head had failed completely to compel the frontiersmen to sustain an ag- 
gressive Indian policy that Congress would not support. During the en- 
tire winter of 1779-80 he was obliged to leave Forts Armstrong and 
Crawford ungarrisoned.? 

The year 1780 brought additional humiliations to Brodhead. It began 
with roseate expectations on the part of the colonel that Detroit would be 
in his hands before the end of the year. On April 4 he wrote to George 
Rogers Clark, “I think it is probable that before next Winter I shall have 
the pleasure of taking you by the hand somewhere upon the waters of 
lake Erie.”*° It ended with the utter failure of any expedition of any kind 
even to get started. The basic reason for this failure was the adverse for- 
tunes of American armies in the East. On March 14 Washington ad- 
vised Brodhead to drop all ideas of an advance on Detroit and to confine 
himself to short excursions against hostile tribes. In June the situation in 
the East was so bad that disastrous orders were issued to all Continental 
commissioners in the West to cease to draw on Congressional funds. Nor 
could the commonwealth of Pennsylvania do any better. On April 29 
President Reed informed Brodhead that the legislature had voted four 
companies for the frontiers but that they could not possibly be sent be- 
cause the eastern armies were using all the supplies. The predicament 
of the eastern government was well described by Reed’s letter of April 
to the Reverend Joseph Montgomery of Sunbury. “The Frontiers,” he 
wrote, “exclaim with Anguish, & we are now reduced to the painful 
Necessity of listening to Distress we cannot relieve & Claims we cannot 
satisfy—the poor People like the Waggoner in the Fable, must put their 
own Shoulders to the Wheel as well as call on Hercules—On these Oc- 
casions our Aid is so distant that I do not recollect any Instance when 
it has proved effectual.”"' 


According to Washington’s orders of March 14 the program for the 


year 1780 was modified to the conducting of whatever short excursions 


9 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 8:65, 66, 68, 78, 109; 12:186, 202. 

10 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 12: 216. 

™! Kellogg, Frontier Retreat, 147; Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 8:170, 217, 
218; 12:234. 
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against hostile tribes Brodhead judged necessary. The three tribes that 
occupied Brodhead’s attention this year were the Six Nations, the Shaw- 
nee, and the newly belligerent Wyandot. As for the Six Nations, the 
fact that these Indians caused Brodhead concern is in itself testimony that 
the Susquehanna-Allegheny expeditions of 1779 had not completely ac- 
complished their purpose of permanently silencing these Indians. Less 
than six months after his return from the destruction of the Seneca towns 
Brodhead wrote to President Reed by letter of February 11, 1780, “I 
sincerely wish to see a reinforcement from the main Army, for I am 
really apprehensive of a visit from Niagara.” Early in May the visit 
came, when warriors of the Six Nations appeared among the settlements 
on Brush Creek, a branch of the Monongahela east of Pittsburgh, and 
spread destruction. From then until the burning of Hannastown by Guy- 
asuta in 1782, the western Pennsylvania frontier was never without the 
menace of the depredations of these warriors, who were supposed to have 
been silenced in 1779. Throughout all these years this menace had the 
effect of permanently preventing the men of Westmoreland County from 
joining any of Brodhead’s expeditions that would take them far from 
home. Brodhead’s comment of May 13, 1780, to Washington on the 
Brush Creek attack was equally true of the seasons that followed. He 
wrote that it “will probably prevent my receiving any aid from the militia 
of that County.” It is clear that the Six Nations needed another return 
“visit” from the Americans, one that Brodhead could not make and that, 
he lamented, Congress would not help him to make." 

Something, however, had to be done. This was clear from the murder- 
ous effects of the attacks of the Indians, whose early spring “‘visits” spread 
terror throughout the upper Ohio Valley. A meeting of county militia 
officers was arranged “‘to establish either some general defensive plan, or 


to consult & fix upon some well calculated offensive operations against 


one or more of the hostile Tribes.” Just what decision was reached is not 
certain but Brodhead, who was present, felt warranted in making prepa- 
rations for a short expedition against the Shawnee and in setting May 22 
as the date and Wheeling as the place for the rendezvousing of 825 mili- 
tia. It was hoped that the expedition would be at an end in time for the 


12 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 8:106; 12: 205, 233; Mary C. Darlington, ed., 
Fort Pitt and Letters from the Frontier, 235 (Pittsburgh, 1892). 
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militia to return to harvest their crops and that it would be a “home 
stroke” from which “a lasting tranquility will ensue to the inhabitants of 
this Frontier.” : 

But the effort failed. Its success would have required the arrival of the 
artillery and clothing promised by the Continental authorities. The cloth- 
ing situation was so bad that, at the request of his officers, Brodhead, on 
April 27, sent a special party to Philadelphia to get the clothing long 
overdue from headquarters. He postponed the expedition until June 4 
pending their return. As for the artillery and other military stores, Brod- 
head, after sending a hurry-up call, was obliged to do without them be- 
cause he could not get them transported over the mountains from Car- 
lisle. Another element necessary to the success of this expedition was the 
presence of four regiments from the eastern Pennsylvania militia that had 
been promised. But at the last moment the crisis in the East prevented 
the sending of these troops. And finally the attack of the Six Nations 
made it impossible for Westmoreland to contribute any militia to the ven- 
ture. Brodhead therefore countermanded his orders to the militia, adding 
the significant remark: “In the meantime I shall endeavor to give every 
possible protection to the Settlements and amuse the Indians by speeches.” 
Accordingly he sent Major Geoffrey Linctot among the tribes with 
speeches “threatning them with the force of France, Spain & America, 
if they did not immediately desist from further hostilities.””"4 

A second time in this year of stalemate did Brodhead attempt the im- 
possible. In the middle of July he called for a rendezvous of the militia 
at Fort McIntosh on August 10 to attack the Wyandot at the same time 
that George Rogers Clark was to attack the Shawnee. In order to tempt 
the frontiersmen to part with the supplies necessary for the expedition he 
devised an ingenious paper-money scheme. The Continental purchasing 
agents were to pay for the supplies with certificates that were either to 
be redeemed in gold after three months or to draw interest in paper at 
five per cent. But the frontiersmen were not to be deceived. On July 31, 
Brodhead, in announcing the postponement of the Fort McIntosh ren- 
dezvous, wrote to the militia officers “I have the mortification to assure 

13 Kellogg, Frontier Retreat, 154; Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 12:219, 223. 
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you that the public Magazines are quite empty & that I cannot yet see 
a prospect of obtaining a sufficient supply for the sustenance of the 
Troops.”?’ 

In making his third and last attempt of the year Brodhead was ob- 
liged to resort to that most desperate of all expedients for the collection 
of supplies, that of impressment. He was reluctant to use this weapon and 
did so only after receiving express authority from President Reed of 
Pennsylvania and from the Continental board of war. On September 23 
Brodhead wrote to Richard Peters of the board of war, “This Day the 
last meat that could be obtained by purchase is issued to the Troops, and 
to-morrow a party will march out with a Commissary to purchase or 
take—I think it must be by force—some Cattle &c.” The experiences 
of these impressment parties, one under Captain Uriah Springer, one un- 
der Captain Samuel Brady, and one under Major William Taylor, were 
most illuminating. In the middle of October Springer reported that the 
people above Redstone actually intended to rise up in arms against him. 
Others upon the approach of the troops drove their cattle into the moun- 
tains. It was useless. By November 3, Brodhead had to surrender to this 
ominous apathy of the people. “It is clear to every body,” he wrote to 
Ephraim Blaine of Cumberland County, “that a supply of meat cannot 
be had even for ready money equal to half the present consumption, to 
say nothing of what quantity ought to be laid in to enable me to act 
vigorously the ensuing campaign.” The impressment parties could not 
get enough food to subsist themselves. On November 15 Brodhead wrote 
to Major Taylor, “Am really sorry to find that after so much time has 
been spent, you have not procured either by purchase or compulsion as 
much provisions as was necessary for the subsistence of your own party.” 
Disgusted with this turn of affairs, Brodhead called in the parties and de- 
cided that the only way to provision Fort Pitt was to send out parties to 


hunt for game and wild fowl.’® 


To this miserable depth had affairs sunk in Pittsburgh in the closing 


years of the Revolution. By December, 1780, the American force at Fort 


15 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 12:243, 244, 246-254; Darlington, Fort Pitt, 
236; Jared Sparks, ed., Correspondence of the American Revolution Being Letters of 
Eminent Men to George Washington, 3: 32-34 (Boston, 1853). 

16 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 8: 408, 536; 12:260, 262-264, 266, 274-278; 
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Pitt was almost as pitifully impotent as that at Fort Laurens had been two 
years before. Parties were sent to range the hunting grounds as far down 
the Ohio as the Little Kanawha in search of game for the garrison. 
North of the Ohio the aid of the Moravian Indians was sought. But even 
these efforts proved futile and only four hundred pounds of wild meat 
were delivered to Fort Pitt by December 16. “This being a subversion 
of my intentions,” Brodhead wrote to Captain Samuel Brady on Decem- 
ber 16, “‘has determined me to recall both the officers and soldiers.” Ob- 
viously the third rendezvous named by Brodhead in August had long 
since been given up."? 

The more closely one analyzes the situation at Pittsburgh in the fall of 
1780, the more one is convinced that the country might easily have been 
restored to British rule if military events on the frontier and in the East 
had brought about complete British success. The American garrison at 
Fort Pitt was reduced to the most humiliating privations and weakness 
and would have been an easy prey to a popular uprising in behalf of the 
triumphant British. Brodhead reported to Washington on September 14, 
“The whole Garrison, with Serjeants to lead them, came to my quarters 
a few days ago to represent that they had not rec’d any bread for five 


days together. Their conduct was civil & respectful, and upon being told 


that every possible exertion was making to prevent their further suffer- 


ing they retired in good order to their quarters.” Disaffection among the 
inhabitants was widespread. On September 23, Brodhead reported cer- 
tain of his officers as saying, “should the Enemy approach this frontier & 
offer protection, half the Inhabitants would join them.” A few weeks 
later Brodhead was even more convinced that the people only awaited 
an opportunity to declare for the British cause. He informed Peters on 
December 7, “I learn more and more of the disaffection of many the 
inhabitants on this side the mountain. The King of Britain’s health is 
often drunk in companies; & I believe those wish to see the Regular 
Troops removed from this department, & a favorable opportunity to 
submit to British Government.” Desertions were frequent and it was 
utterly impossible to find new recruits for the declining garrison."* 

In the year 1780 a new misfortune for the Americans was preparing 
that finally broke in the early months of 1781. This was the loss of the 


17 Kellogg, Frontier Retreat, 308-311. 
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friendship of the Delaware Indians, the last tribe on which the United 
States could really count. For years these Indians had been patiently wait- 
ing for the United States to fulfill the promises made as early as the first 
treaty of Pittsburgh in 1775 to put trade on a satisfactory basis and to 
provide adequate protection against their enemies. Early in 1779 when 
they had been all but driven into hostility by General McIntosh and the 
deceptive fourth treaty of Pittsburgh, they had been held back only by 
the timely “conquest” of George Rogers Clark. Gradually however the 
effect of Clark’s activities wore off. The nature of the occupation of 
Fort Laurens had not increased the Delaware respect for the United 
States and, when the post was evacuated in the summer of 1779 as part 
of the Allegheny campaign against the Seneca, Brodhead agreed to re- 
establish it.*? 

But as had been the case with his military plans, Brodhead was over- 
zealous. The disappointment of the Delawares in their expectations of 
the reoccupation of Fort Laurens was the first episode in a chain of events 


that led directly to their abandonment of the Americans early in 1781. 


The next episode was the invasion in 1779 of the Delaware hunting 
grounds west of the Ohio by squatters. Brodhead could meet the situa- 
tion only by making extravagant promises, which would pacify the In- 
dians for the time being. Thus in telling them of his measures to expel 
the squatters he said, “You may depend I will punish them so severely 
that they will never venture to behave so again.” When in the fall of 
1779 the Delaware nation, confronted with a winter of starvation and 
exposure, made representations at Pittsburgh and asked to be allowed to 
go to Philadelphia to represent their situation more directly, Brodhead 
dissuaded them by the statement that he would soon “strike the War- 
post.””*° 
This was a dangerous promise and Brodhead knew it. He did not fail 
to inform the board of war that, unless something were done for the 
Delawares, “they will be compelled to submit to such terms as our ene- 
mies may impose on them.” Thus in the spring of 1780 Brodhead bland- 
19 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 12: 158. 
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ly assured the Delawares that the time had almost come for him to 
strike. “I am only waiting,” he told them, “to receive a letter from our 
great Warrior, but I am weary of sitting here & am now standing with 
my Tomhawk in my hand.” Each time during 1780 that Brodhead 
planned the advance, as already narrated, the Delawares were informed, 
and each time they were disappointed. And with each disappointment the 
British pressure increased. On April 23, 1780, the Delawares wrote, “I 
am so much mocked at by the Enemy Ind: for speaking so long to them 
for You. Now they laugh at me, and ask me where that great Army of 
my Brothers, that was to come out against them so long ago, and so 
often, stays so long. . . . They further desire me to tell You now to make 
haste and come soon, the sooner, and the greater Your Number the bet- 
ter.” In June the Delawares spoke thus to the free-lance colonel, Augus- 
tin Mottin de la Balme, “If our father [the French] is allied to the 
Americans, why do these allow us to be in want of everything; must we 
die together with our wives and children while rejecting the offers which 
the English make to us . . . our urgent needs will finally force us to lend 
an attentive ear to their proposition . . . Last year they [the Americans] 
made us a thousand promises at Philadelphia, now these are not even 
thought of.””*? 

With the failure of Brodhead’s third attempt to advance in the fall of 
1780 the Delawares finally saw that the United States was powerless to 
act offensively. Brodhead gave up all hope of retaining their friendship. 
He wrote to Washington on September 16, “As no supply of Goods has 
yet been sent for the Delaware Indians . . . I conceive they will be com- 
pelled to make terms with the British or perish.” On January 22, 1781, 
he informed President Reed of Pennsylvania, “Unless a change of Sys- 
tem is introduced, I must expect to see all Indians in favor of Britain, in 
spite of every address in my power.” Thus when Congress in March, 
1781, finally refused to reéstablish Fort Laurens, Brodhead informed the 
president of Congress, “We may now expect a general Indian war.” 
Such indeed was the case; for Brodhead had already been informed by 
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the Moravian, John Heckewelder, that the Delaware council had made 
the fatal decision and that parties were being organized to attack the 
American frontier.** 

Brodhead decided to strike first. With a band of 150 Continentals and 
about the same number of militia he set out from Pittsburgh on April 7, 
1781, for Coshocton, the central town of the Delawares, located on the 
Tuscarawas River in what is now Ohio. Although the inhabitants were 
not surprised, the town itself was destroyed, as was the neighboring vil- 
lage of Lichtenau, and fifteen warriors were killed after they had been 
captured. Twenty other prisoners were captured, and plunder in the 
form of poultry and live stock that sold at Wheeling for eighty thousand 
pounds was taken. Brodhead wished to make a more complete job of it 
and proposed the destruction of more Delaware towns and warriors, but 
his troops, feeling that they had accomplished enough, were unwilling to 
accompany him. They therefore returned to Pittsburgh. The expedition 
was characterized by excessive cruelty in the killing of captured Indians 
and in the infamous murder by Lewis Wetzel of a Delaware peace emis- 
sary. It was claimed that these cruelties were justified as retaliation for 
previous killings by the Delawares of innocent whites.*? In a narrow 
sense the expedition was probably successful. It caused the Indians more 
direct loss than that suffered by the whites. But as for the whole of which 
it was a part, it can not be said that the expedition did anything to lessen 
the danger from the new Delaware enemies. It rather increased their 
rage and their determination to make reprisals. 

There was another bi-product of Brodhead’s Coshocton expedition that 
detracted somewhat from its net utility. This was its effect upon the 
attempt of George Rogers Clark to get the upper Ohio frontier to co- 
operate with him in the conquest of Detroit. This endeavor was a com- 


plete failure and was accompanied by that humiliating disaster known as 


Lochry’s defeat. One of the factors that made the attempt a failure was, 
of course, the unwillingness of practically all the men of western Penn- 
sylvania and northwestern Virginia to leave their homes exposed to the 
menace of the Six Nations and the newly belligerent Delawares. An- 
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other factor was that Brodhead insisted on his Coshocton venture, which, 
instead of being a help to Clark, robbed him of three hundred men and 
of supplies that he greatly needed. 

A more basic cause for the defeat than either of these factors was the 
ever present inability to get help from the East. The initiative in the ex- 
pedition was taken by the government of Virginia with the acquiescence 
of Congress. It was Governor Thomas Jefferson’s plan that the entire 
two thousand men who were to constitute Clark’s force were to be re- 
cruited from the frontier country. But the plans, which were first pub- 
licly broached in December, 1780, were scarcely two months old, when 
the negative action of the four Virginia counties of Greenbrier, Frederick, 
Berkeley, and Hampshire, which were to furnish over nine hundred 
men, put a decided damper on Clark’s hopes. The protests of these coun- 
ties against contributing to Clark’s army were based on the fear caused - 
by the invasion that was already taking place in eastern Virginia and on 
the dread of the Tories nearer home and of the Indians to the northwest. 
Jefferson, anxious “‘to prevent anything like commotion or opposition to 
Government,” quietly acceded and was able to make arrangements with 
Congress by which Clark was to get the assistance of two hundred regu- 
lars at Pittsburgh. This absorbed some of Clark’s losses but still left him 
to recruit six or seven hundred men from some other source. He com- 
plained bitterly but got some comfort from the expectation of finding the 
extra men in the Pittsburgh area.”4 

But success was not to be. The arrangements to give Clark two hun- 
dred Continental troops did not fit with Brodhead’s plans against the 


Delawares. Brodhead therefore declined to permit these troops to join 
Clark and was later entirely supported by Washington.*’ Clark then 
turned to the inhabitants of the upper Ohio in an effort to raise five hun- 
dred men. Here he was again destined to be disappointed. As in other 
regions and in other years the people of the frontier were not disposed to 
bear what they thought was more than their just burden. 
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Clark’s efforts to raise men were completely wrecked in a sea of fac- 
tionalism. A controversy was raging in southwestern Pennsylvania that 


had its roots in the boundary dispute between Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
The boundary line had been settled in 1779 by agreement between the 
two commonwealths, but in 1781 it had not yet been run. The Virginia 
faction, led by Colonel Dorsey Pentecost, was organized under the old 
county of Yohogania. The Pennsylvania faction was led by James Mar- 
shel, lieutenant of militia of the newly created county of Washington. 
When Clark appeared on the lower Monongahela the two factions at 
once took sides, Pentecost and the Virginia group supporting Clark, Mar- 
shel and his Pennsylvanians opposing him. Marshel took the position that 
had been taken by the opponents of Brodhead. ““There is a greater neces- 
sity,” he said, “for the service of the Militia of this frontier County 
against the _ Immediate Enemies of the Country, and it would have a 
greater tendency to promote our own safety, than their best services with 
General Clark at Kaintucky possibly Could do.”*° 

Pentecost, however, proceeded to recruit the militia of Yohogania 
County. Meetings of “the Principal People” were held and these resulted 
in the decision to aid Clark by drafting one-fifth of the men of the coun- 
ty for the expedition. By July 27 these men, the number of whom is not 
recorded, were assembled and ready to accompany Clark. Marshel, rely- 
ing upon his Pennsylvania commission, branded their movement as sedi- 
tious. He sought to break the Yohogania militia movement by proceed- 
ing to organize the militia of Washington County for home defense. He 
divided the county into battalion districts and ordered elections of officers 
in each. By August he was able to report that he hoped “Shortly to have 
the Militia in full form” and that Clark’s expedition “is on the Eve of 
falling totally through, and I am to bear the blame.” The fact that Presi- 
dent Reed later rebuked him for his action made little difference; he had 
succeeded in keeping most of the militia for “home defense.”*7 

A similar contest took place in Westmoreland County, although the 
affair was not complicated by the boundary dispute. Here, Colonel Archi- 
bald Lochry, the commander of the militia, took the side of Clark and, 
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supported by President Reed, proceeded to do his best to find recruits. He 
told Clark on May 11, 1781, “Nothing Could Give Me Greater Pleas- 
hure than assisting you in the Intended Expadition—Contious there is 
no other way of retaliating On the savages But By Entring their Cun- 
tery.” But as with Marshel in Washington County, Lochry was opposed 
by the “home defense” faction, led by Christopher Hays, who claimed 
that Lochry’s endeavors were “Contrary to the will and Pleasure of the 
Major Part of the Inhabitance” and that they were “‘to the Great Dis- 
advantage of the Distressed Frontiers.” This group, according to Loch- 
ry, was responsible, by its insinuations, for the fact that he was able to en- 
list less than one hundred men to take part in Clark’s expedition.** 

Filled with anger and at the head of but four hundred troops, Clark 
set out down the Ohio early in August, 1781. He could only heap coals 
of wrath upon the people of western Pennsylvania, whom he deemed 
responsible for his failure to raise enough troops. “The anxiety I have,” 
he wrote to Governor Jefferson on August 4, “and the probabillity of 
loosing the fair prospect I had of puting an End to the Indian war Oc- 
casion me to View such Charracters in a most Dispickable light and to 
make this Representation. I do not suppose I shall have anything more 
to do with them, but should it be the case and had [I] power [I] should 
take the necessary steps to teach them their duties before I went any 
farther.””*9 

Students of the life of George Rogers Clark have never sufficiently 
emphasized how close he and his expedition came to utter destruction as 
they descended the Ohio River in 1781. Almost as soon as he left Wheel- 
ing his force began to be depleted by deserters. He was, therefore, ob- 
liged to hasten his descent to get the men so far from home that they 
could not desert. As he wrote to the unfortunate Lochry, “The militia 


with us continue to desert, and consiquently I cannot remain long in one 


place.” In the meantime the British and Indians were gathering to de- 


stroy his force. Indian scouts were watching his every move. At the 
mouth of the Great Miami, the Mohawk Brant with a band of about 
thirty warriors was waiting, but was not strong enough to attempt to 
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stop Clark. Brant had expected a large band of Shawnee and Wyandot 
led by Alexander McKee and Captain Isidore Chene and a few British 
rangers under Captain Andrew Thompson. Mismanagement and bad 
weather delayed this force and it joined Brant at the Great Miami a few 
days too late. The British-Indian force numbered probably a little less 
than Clark’s but it was unencumbered with boats and supplies. What 
might have happened if the British and Indians had been a few days 
earlier can only be imagined. William Croghan at Pittsburgh wrote 
shortly after Clark had left that place: “From Every Account we have 
the Indians Are preparing to receive him And if they should attack 
him in his present Situation, either by land or Water, I dread the 
Consequences.”’3° 
Lochry, however, was not so lucky as Clark. The latter had set out 
from Wheeling only one day ahead of Lochry, who was descending the 
river from Pittsburgh. It was but common sense that with so much dan- 
ger the two forces should combine. Arrangements were made for their 
union but so great was Clark’s haste that Lochry could never catch up. 
Obstructed by sand bars and by the lack of skilled pilots, harassed by the 
shortage of horse-feed and of ammunition to kill game, Lochry hastened 
from one rendezvous to another only to find, pinned to a tree, a note 
from Clark telling of the necessity of his departure and assigning a new 
time and place for their junction. Frantically Lochry sent messengers 
express to Clark begging him to wait. One of these messengers was cap- 
tured by the ever watchful Brant. Using him as a decoy Brant on August 
24 lured Lochry’s men to land in an ambush near the Great Miami. Not 
a man escaped. Every soldier in Lochry’s band of almost one hundred, 
including Lochry himself, died a wretched death at the hands of Brant 
and his ninety warriors.?" The rest of the story of the final failure of 
Clark in this grand campaign of 1781 is a part of Kentucky history. 
In the meantime, back at Pittsburgh, Brodhead was making another 
of his futile efforts to accomplish something against the Indians. This 
_time it was the Wyandot who were to be punished in an expedition 
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against the Sandusky to be led by Colonel John Gibson. Everything was 
in readiness for the advance early in September, 1781, when an event 
occurred that showed the people that Brodhead’s Coshocton expedition 
for the destruction of the Delaware towns earlier in the year had not 
silenced that nation sufficiently. This event was the severe attack of a . 
small army of Indians led by the Delaware, Bochongahelas, and the Wy- 
andot, Half-King, against Wheeling. Only the duplicity of David Zeis- 
berger in warning Brodhead of the impending attack saved the upper 
Ohio from a more sanguinary visit. So great was the shock to the fron- 
tier that once again Brodhead found himself unable to get the militia to 
leave their homes for a remote objective.3* 

Instead the frontiersmen turned their wrath upon the Delawares, 
whom they held responsible for the Wheeling scare. Thus Colonel Da- 
vid Williamson of Washington County organized a militia expedition to 
accomplish the object that Brodhead was supposed to have accomplished 
in his Coshocton expedition of the spring of 1781. When Williamson 
arrived at the Delaware towns in October, he found them completely 
and seemingly permanently deserted. ‘The Delaware nation in the course 
of the year 1781 had migrated to the Sandusky River and, in September, 
as a punishment to Ziesberger for his duplicity in regard to the attack on 
Wheeling, had forcibly compelled the Moravian Delawares to do like- 
wise. Thus did the Delaware Indians do voluntarily what the Americans 
had attempted to force them to do. That their retreat to the Sandusky 
was to make them no less a menace to the American frontiers was left to 
the events of the year 1782 to demonstrate.33 

There was no truce in the Northwest following the battle of York- 


town. Encouraged by Ciark’s and Brodhead’s failures and by their own 


successes, the Indians continued to ravage the frontier and, under British 


leadership, they set about to organize the greatest force ever assembled 
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in the Northwest up to that time to strike the white settlements. The 
Americans, still unsupported from the East, frantically sought to anti- 
cipate the Indians by striking first. They did, and in Crawford’s defeat 
and torture suffered the worst defeat of the Revolutionary War in the 
Northwest. 


Frenzy—that is the word that defines the state of mind on the upper 


Ohio and that characterizes American actions in 1782. The Moravian 
massacre that preceded Crawford’s defeat is ample testimony to it. This 
example of American valor was the frontier reaction to the unexpectedly 
early appearance of Indian hostility in February, 1782, when the chas- 
tened Delawares sought revenge for the years of American duplicity. 
Their attacks included such well-known episodes of border warfare as 
the murder of John Fink on February 8 and the capture of Mrs. Robert 
Wallace and her three children on Raccoon Creek. Frontiersmen were 
convinced that Indians were using the Delaware towns on the Tusca- 
rawas in their operations against western Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
Consequently Colonel David Williamson again organized his Washing- 
ton County militia and repeated his foray of the preceding fall. ‘This time 
he found at the town of Gnadenhutten near Coshocton ninety unfor- 
tunate Moravian Delawares who, to avoid starvation in their camps on 
the Sandusky, had returned for some of the stores abandoned in their 
sudden migration the year before. Williamson also found four hostile In- 
dians with the Moravians and unmistakable evidence that belligerents 
who had committed some of the recent outrages had been at Gnaden- 
hutten. These discoveries apparently produced a surge of frenzied wrath 
in the frontiersmen and on the morning of March 8, 1782, the ninety 
were slaughtered in cold blood.34 

It is obvious that such futile strokes had a wrong objective. The Del- 
awares no longer lived on the Tuscarawas but had removed to the San- 
dusky, from where, with the neighboring Wyandot, they continued to 
raid the western Pennsylvania frontier. Clearly it was time for an ex- 
pedition to attain an objective not yet reached during the Revolution if 
a stop was to be put to Indian hostilities. 

Hence it fell to Brodhead’s successor, General William Irvine, to en- 
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courage an effort against the Delaware and Wyandot Indians on the 
Sandusky. It would be a mistake to say that Irvine undertook the expedi- 
tion himself. There was no possibility of any help from the East and 
Irvine was under express orders from Washington not to attempt any 
offensive operations “except upon a small scale.” Crawford’s Sandusky 
expedition was thus entirely a militia affair. As preparations got under 
way in the spring of 1782 Irvine was simply the nominal director of 
arrangements; the militia officers of Westmoreland and Washington 
counties made the real decisions. The expedition was neither recruited, 
commanded, supplied, nor in any way paid for by Congress. The militia, 
who were all mounted, were to be volunteers who “would equip them- 
selves and victual at their own expense.” Their “pay” as soldiers was to be 
in the form of exemption from two months militia duty. They chose their 
own commanding officer, Colonel William Crawford, and made Wil- 
liamson second in command. As Irvine said, ‘Nor are we in such a situa- 
tion that I could take a single continental soldier along.”?5 Compensation 
for losses was to come from plunder taken from the Indians. 

Thus an untrained band of militia, numbering about four hundred 
and inspired by revenge for the continuing Indian attacks and by fear of 
more to come, rendezvoused on May 21 at Mingo Bottom on the Ohio 
near Steubenville. Setting out on May 25, the mounted army proceeded 
rapidly westward in the hope of completely surprising the Sandusky In- 
dians. All precautions for secrecy were rendered ludicrous because the 
Indians had no trouble in reconnoitering Crawford’s movements from 
the very day he left Mingo Bottom. Consequently on June 4 Crawford 
was confronted on the upper Sandusky by an Indian force more numer- 
ous than his own with British reinforcements rapidly approaching from 
Detroit. On that day the Americans in pitched battle held their own. But 
on the fifth the arrival of the British reinforcements and of Shawnee war- 
riors from the south made it necessary for Crawford to order a retreat.3° 

The retreat was a rout. In confusion the army broke into fleeing par- 
ties. Harassed by the Indians as far as the Olentangy, a branch of the 


Scioto, the Americans suffered repeated losses. The main party, led by 
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Williamson, arrived back at Mingo Bottom late in June. In the mean- 
time a small party under Crawford lost its way on the upper Sandusky 
and fell into the hands of Delaware Indians. The ensuing torture of 
Crawford was the supreme act of contempt for the American cause 
shown by the Indians during the war. It was considered by the Dela- 
wares as just retribution for the recent murder of their kinsmen at 
Gnadenhutten.}” 

To this depth had the power of American arms on the frontier sunk in 
1782. The frontier was wide open. Irvine at Pittsburgh could do noth- 
ing. Hence on July 13, 1782, there appeared before Hannastown, coun- 
ty seat of Westmoreland, Guyasuta and his band of Seneca. The town 
was burned to the ground and much of the surrounding country was 
devastated. Relatively few whites were killed. Wheeling was again at- 
tacked but without the success experienced at Hannastown. The great- 
est British-Indian army raised in the course of the Revolution in the 
Northwest turned aside from its objective and centered its attentions on 
Kentucky. The bloody defeat of the Americans at the Blue Licks was the 
result of this effort.3* 

From July until mid-October, 1782, the upper Ohio frontier went 
through another series of abortive attempts to produce an expedition. 


Crawford’s disaster was so humiliating that something had to be done. 


Congress finally agreed to produce soldiers and supplies, and Irvine went 
through the motions of organizing for another assault upon the San- 
dusky. But August 1, the first date of rendezvous, came and went and 
the eastern troops had not come. On August 25 Irvine wrote to his wife, 
“There has been a great talk of the militia going on another expedition 
but it will all end in talk. They will not accomplish it. They are now 
afraid to go without regular troops.” On September 10 he confided, 
“There never was so much talk of one [an expedition] as at this mo- 
ment, and I am sure it will end like the rest—all talk . . . I will not go 
into the Indian country without a sufficiency of regular troops which I 
really have not got. But I must talk of it, prepare for it, etc., etc., or it 
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would not do here.” With the commanding officer writing like this it 
could hardly be expected that an efficient expedition should take place. 
Indeed, when troops from the East were at last on the way Irvine ac- 
tually hoped that they would not arrive. He informed the secretary of 
war on September 12 that things were so quiet and the season for expedi- 
tions so far advanced that “I now almost wish they may not come.” 
September 15, another day of rendezvous, went by, and still the help 
from the East had not arrived. A resurgence of Indian attacks came in 
the latter part of the month and Irvine began to feel an interest in a cam- 
paign. He named October 20 as the next day for a rendezvous. But on 
October 19 the news of the preliminary peace treaty with England ar- 
rived, At once the feeling of panic disappeared. As Irvine reported to 
George Rogers Clark on November 7, “This news gained universal be- 
lief with the country and I fear would have mutilated my plan [even] 
if the report had proved premature.” A rush of squatters to the north of 
the Ohio had begun before the news was a week old. There was nothing 
to fear from Indians unsupported by the British. The Americans, though 
beaten, could now breathe easily, while the Indians must turn to the Brit- 
ish for an explanation.39 

The long sordid struggle was at an end. Almost at the lowest level of 
effectiveness of its Indian policy the United States was presented with 
victory in the shape of new boundaries that included the very lands that 
the Indians had just successfully defended. The vanquished had become 
the victors. Perplexed, the Indians turned to the British for an explana- 


tion. The tribesmen had no intention of giving up their hunting grounds. 
A new phase of the struggle between the red men and the white in the 
Old Northwest had opened. 


39 Draper MSS, 2AA70, 74; Butterfield, Washington-Irvine Correspondence, 134, 182, 
184, 185, 255, 256, 259, 316, 317, 319, 335-339, 392, 396, 398, 400; James, Clark 
Papers, 1771-1781, 221. 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THOMAS STEPHEN BROWN—A MEMORIAL! 


EATH has again claimed one of the most distinguished and esteemed 
| mown of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, in the 
person of Thomas Stephen Brown, who passed away at his home, 265 
North Dithridge Street, Pittsburgh, on January 31, 1934. He was sev- 
enty-nine years of age. 

It is fitting that the society to whose interests he gave faithful and in- 
telligent services during many years should recognize such services, as well 
as those he rendered to this community by the many activities in which 
he was engaged as a resident of Pittsburgh. He came here from West 
Virginia in 1881 and for fifty-three years he devoted himself, at the Bar, 
in the church, and in the many social organizations to which he belonged, 
to the welfare of his fellow citizens. No man labored more constantly and 
faithfully than he for the welfare and uplifting of his fellow men, and 
when he answered the final call to cease from his labors no one had bet- 
ter fulfilled life’s duties. The field of his usefulness was so wide and the 
activities in which he was engaged were so numerous that this tribute can 
not do justice to them all but can merely present the salient features of 
his long life. 

Thomas Stephen Brown was born on November 23, 1855, at Holli- 
day’s Cove, Virginia, now in West Virginia, of parents who were of the 
old colonial, Revolutionary stock. He received the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree from Washington and Jefferson College in 1877 and the Master’s 
degree from the same institution in 1880. He was admitted to the Bar in 
1879 at Wellsburg, West Virginia, and to the bar of Allegheny County 
in 1881, the year of his removal to Pittsburgh, where he continued the 
practice of his profession until his death. That he was an honorable, 
learned, industrious, and successful lawyer will be attested by all who 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on March 27, 


1934, by the Honorable Ambrose B. Reid, president judge of the Allegheny County Court 
of Common Pleas. Ed. 
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knew him and who appreciated the lofty standard of legal ethics that was 
his throughout his whole career. He was an exemplar of all that is high 
and worthy in the profession and he was recognized by the Bench and 


the Bar of Pennsylvania for integrity and ability. After practicing alone 


for a short time he formed a partnership, under the name of Brown and 
Stewart, with his college-mate, William G. Stewart, Sr., which contin- 
ued for forty-three years. The only change during all those years was 
made by the entrance of Roy G. Bostwick into the firm, which then con- 
tinued as Brown, Stewart and Bostwick until it was dissolved to permit 
the original partners to enter into independent practice with their re- 
spective sons. 

Aside from the active practice of his profession Mr. Brown rendered 
valuable service as a member of the Allegheny County Bar Association, 
the Pennsylvania State Bar Association, and the American Bar Associa- 
tion. He was a regular attendant at the meetings of the local association 
and the yearly meetings of the state organization and his participation in 
their deliberations was always helpful. In 1912 he was made secretary of 
the Allegheny County Law Library Committee and he served in this 
position until his death. At a meeting of that committee to take appro- 
priate action following his death a motion was adopted containing the fol- 
lowing tribute: 

He has continuously served as Secretary of this Committee with painstaking 
care and unselfish devotion to duty,—honorably and efficiently. . . . He prob- 
ably gave more of his time and service to religious and charitable work, with- 
out any remuneration other than the sanction of his conscience, than any other 


man at the Bar. He was honored by his brethren at the Bar as few lawyers 
have been. 


Perhaps Mr. Brown’s most important service in the field of law was 
rendered as a member of the State Board of Law Examiners, to which he 
was appointed by the supreme court upon the organization of the board. 
A valuable and learned article on “Admission to the Bar in Pennsyl- 
vania,” contributed by him to the Pittsburgh Legal Journal for April 26, 
1930, is worthy of study by the profession and is important as presenting 
a review of the law upon the subject. As a member of the board he came 
into close contact with the hundreds of young men and women who 
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sought admission to the Bar, and in the performance of his duties he was 
sympathetic and just. He filled the difficult position most worthily and will 
be long remembered for his ability, efficiency, and industry in perform- 
ing his duties there. It should also be noted that before the State Board of 
Law Examiners was formed in 1903 he had served from 1900 as a mem- 
ber of the Allegheny County Bar Examining Committee, in which posi- 
tion he conscientiously performed the laborious duties involved in that 
work. 

Although he was devoted to the numerous duties imposed by his posi- 

tion as a lawyer and a representative of the courts, Mr. Brown never 
allowed temporal activities to divert his attention from the demands of a 
higher call—those of religion. He was an earnest, zealous, and constant 
adherent of the Presbyterian faith; his interest, however, was not limited 
to that particular denomination but included religion in its wider sense. 
He was a member and elder of the Bellefield Presbyterian Church for 
many years and was clerk of sessions of that congregation for more than 
twenty years. He was also a member of the board of trustees of the Pres- 
bytery of Pittsburgh and served as its attorney for more than twelve 
years. Busy as he was with many other duties, in his zeal for the advance- 
ment of the cause of religion he found time for years to conduct an adult 
Bible class. The Presbytery of Pittsburgh, in a resolution passed to com- 
memorate his services to the church, said of him: 
He was an earnest Christian gentleman who gave much of his time and 
thought not only to his own church but to the Church at large. His ripe 
judgment and wise counsel have been a great asset to this Board in the guid- 
ance of the affairs of the church and in furthering the cause of the Kingdom. 
He was a lawyer of the old school,—and the example which he set of up- 
rightness and honesty came easily to him by reason of his innate instinct of 
integrity. 

His guiding counsel will be missed as well as his constant interest in the 
affairs of Presbytery. 

It is not necessary to attempt to present a full view of the services ren- 
dered by Mr. Brown to this society. All the members who for many years 
had the pleasure of knowing him in connection with our work realize, 


without an extended presentation, the constant interest in the society 
evinced by him at its meetings, at the business sessions of the council, and 
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in every phase of its activities. His advice was always sought and his judg- 
ment in the matters under consideration was always received with re- 
spect. He was devoted to the advancement of our interests and there were 


but very few meetings from which he was absent. Even when his health 
began to fail he was with us, interested and ready to aid in a work that 
held his constant thought and elicited his hearty support. Although the 
first recorded mention of his work for the society occurs in the minutes 
of March 28, 1916, when he presented relics of the “Niagara” and the 
“Lawrence” of Commodore Perry’s fleet to the society on behalf of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, it is probable that his membership 


dated from the time of the reorganization in 1909. He served as a direc- 
tor or trustee from April 24, 1917, until his death. He also held the posi- 
tion of secretary of the society from October 4, 1930, until the election 
of a permanent secretary on January 27, 1931. 

It is important to refer to his membership in other civic, social, or pa- 
triotic organizations. He was a charter member and for three years the 
president of the Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution; he was alumni trustee of Washington and Jefferson College; 
and he was a trustee of the Pittsburgh Free Dispensary. He held mem- 
bership in the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, the Oakland Board of 
Trade, the Pittsburgh Young Men’s Christian Association, the Civic 
Club of Allegheny County, the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Sciences, the Pittsburgh Academy of Science and Art (of which he 
was vice president), the University Club, the national fraternity Beta 
Theta Pi, and the Fellowship Lodge of the Masonic order. 

From the foregoing outline of the life work and services of our de- 
ceased associate it will be seen that his career was a long and honorable 
one devoted to the performance of the duties of his position and worthy 
of commemoration as an example of faithfulness to all the obligations as- 
sumed. By his death his family, this society, and the people of Pittsburgh 
have sustained a great loss, and we wish to note here the sorrow and re- 
gret we feel at his having been called from among us. His was indeed a 
life well spent! 


Pittsburgh AmMBROsE B. REID 





CAPTAIN JACOBS 


DID CAPTAIN JACOBS DIE AT THE BATTLE OF 
KITTANNING?'! 


Some item must be added to the list of questions that history cannot 
answer. It concerns the fate of the famous Captain Jacobs, co-leader 
with Shingas of the great uprising of the Delaware Indians against the 
whites in the bloody months following the defeat of General Braddock 
in 1755- 

The jurisdiction of these chiefs covered what is now Westmoreland 
and Armstrong counties. Kittanning was the central Delaware town 
from which emanated most of the destructive raids.* Something had to 
be done by white authorities for the safety of the settlers. Hence on Au- 
gust 30, 1756, Colonel John Armstrong left Fort Shirley with an army 
of 307 men intent upon destroying the Indian stronghold at Kittanning.’ 
He reached the town before sunrise on September 8 and began an attack 
with the coming of day. 

Captain Jacobs was in charge of the Indians on this historic occasion. 
As soon as he realized the situation he ordered the women and children 
to seek the safety of the woods, while the men took their places to defend 
the town. As a result of the deadly fire from Armstrong’s men the town 
was soon in flames and, in the confusion accompanying the retreat of the 
Indians, Captain Jacobs is supposed to have been mortally wounded. At 
least this conclusion has been drawn by historians from the only existing 
source that mentions his fate. This source is the official report made by 


Colonel Armstrong describing the affair. It will be noticed that the col- 


onel did not assume responsibility for the statement to the effect that Cap- 
tain Jacobs was killed. He wrote, “It was thought Captain Jacobs tum- 


bled himself out at the garret or cock-loft window, at which he was 


1 The author of this paper, Mr. James W. Rowe, was graduated from Scottdale High 
School in 1932 and until February 1, 1934, was research director of the East Hunting- 
don History Club. He is now engaged in local historical research. Ed. 

2 John N. Boucher, History of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 1:11 (New York, 
Chicago, 1906). 

3 Israel D. Rupp, Early History of Western Pennsylvania, and of the West, 121 (Pitts- 
burgh, Harrisburg, 1846). 
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shot—our prisoners offering to be qualified to the powder horn and 
pouch there taken off him, which they say he had lately got from a 
French officer in exchange for Lieutenant Armstrong’s boots, which he 
[had] carried from Fort Granville, where the Lieutenant was killed.”* 

It is clear from this that Armstrong’s testimony cannot be accepted 
as proof of the death of Captain Jacobs. A few years after the battle of 
Kittanning the records again refer to a Captain Jacobs who was one of 
the head chiefs of the Delaware nation. Under date of September 20, 
1764, there is the record of a speech of Colonel Henry Bouquet at Fort 
Pitt “to Capt. Jacobs, and the Delaware chiefs with him.” In Bouquet’s 
journal of 1764, under date of October 14, there is recorded the bit of a 
message to Bouquet signed by eleven Delawares among whom is named 
“Capt. Jacobs.” In 1765 he was referred to by George Croghan as hav- 
ing been present at a meeting on May 8 of the chiefs of the Shawnee, 
Delaware, Seneca, and “Sandusky” tribes at Fort Pitt. Three years later 
on April 26, 1768, he was reported as among those present “at a con- 
ference” of the chief warriors of the Delawares “held at Fort Pitt.” 
Another meeting was held at the same place on May 4 at which Captain 
Jacobs was again present.5 

It is, of course, possible to maintain, as has been done by eminent 


authorities on Indian affairs, that there was more than one Captain Ja- 


cobs. But this has not been proved any more than has the reverse. The 
romanticist would naturally like to tell how the old warrior, wounded in 
body but unconquered in spirit, retired into temporary oblivion in the 
years of the prolonged humiliation of his people, and how, when the 
storm was past, after the battle of Bushy Run, he returned to his old 
haunts and resumed the réle of leadership. Old residents of Westmore- 
land who live in the vicinity of the site of the camp of the Delawares 
during Braddock’s expedition like to narrate how the warrior captain 
lived and hunted in this region for many years before the days following 
Braddock’s defeat, which the Delawares look upon as their first war of 
independence. Perhaps, it is told, it was to this place that Captain Jacobs 
retreated after the destruction of Kittanning, awaiting the time when he 


4 Rupp, Western Pennsylvania, 121-128. 
$ Rupp, Western Pennsylvania, appendix, 143-146, 149, 173, 182, 192. 
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could once more take up the leadership of his people. Who knows? Who 
can affirm the tale? Who deny it? 


Scottdale, Pennsylvania James W. RowE 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE UPPER OHIO COUNTRY 
IN 1758—A CONTEMPORARY VIEW 


HE NEws of the fall of Fort Duquesne on November 25, 1758, 
aa rapidly. The Newport (Rhode Island) Mercury of De- 
cember 5 contained a brief announcement that the fort had surrendered 
to General Forbes without resistance. Two weeks later the Mercury re- 
printed “from the Supplement to the New York Gazette” the now well- 
known letter written from Fort Duquesne on November 26 by Captain 
John Haslet to the Reverend Dr. Alison containing a detailed account of 
the occupation of the post. The first page and part of the second page of 
the next issue, dated December 26, of this little two-column newspaper 
was devoted to the following article or editorial concerning the impor- 
tance of the region around Fort Duquesne and the desirability of found- 
ing a new colony there. The author was probably James Franklin, Jr., 
the editor of the paper, who was a nephew of Benjamin Franklin. Credit 
is due to Mr. Douglas McMurtrie of Chicago for calling attention to 
this article, which is here reprinted from a photostatic copy supplied by the 
John Carter Brown Library of Providence, Rhode Island. 


S. J.B. 


Fort Du Quesne 


STANDS on a Point of Land formed by the Junction of the River Mon- 
aungahela, with that of the Ohio, at the Distance of about 269 Miles from 
Philadelphia. Were there nothing at Stake between the Crowns of Great- 
Britain and France, but the Lands on that Part of the Ohio, we may reckon it 
as great a Prize, as has yet been contended for, between two Nations; but if 
we further observe, that this is scarce a Quarter of the valuable Land that is 
contained in one continued Extent, and the Influence that a State, vested with 
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all the Wealth and Power that will naturally arise from the Culture of so great 
an Extent of good Land, in a happy Climate, it will make so great an Addi- 
tion to that Nation which wins it, where there is no third State to hold the 
Ballance of Power, that the Loser must inevitably sink under his Rival. It is 
not as two Nations at War, contending the one for the other’s Habitations, 
where the Conquered on Submission would be admitted to partake of the Priv- 
ileges of the Conquerors, but for a vast Country, exceeding in Extent and 
good Land, all the European Dominions of Great-Britain, France, and Spain, 
almost destitute of Inhabitants; and will, as fast as the Europeans settle, be- 
come more so of its former Inhabitants. Had His Majesty been acquainted 
with its Value, the large Strides the French have been making for several 
Years past, in their Incroachments on his Dominions; and the Measures still 
taken to keep the Colonies disunited, and of impeding the generous Attempts 
of His most zealous Subjects, it is impossible to conceive that His Majesty 
would have sacrificed to the Spleen of a few bitter Spirits, the best Gem in 
his Crown. It is not yet too late to retrieve the Whole, provipep the British 
Plantations are not thought to be grown already too large: If such an Opinion 
prevails, an Opportunity now offers, of soon making them less. We may 
reckon the Representation of the Extent and Power that soon may be dan- 
gerous to their Mother Country, amongst the greatest of vulgar Errors. Any 


Person who knows the Nature of the Soil, and the Extent of our Settlements, 


will confess, that all the Land, worth the Culture from New-Hampshire to 


Carolina, and extended as far back as there are Planters settled within 3 or 4 
Miles of one another, though including nine Colonies, is not equal in Quan- 
tity, to Half the arable Land in England. All the Whites in the Remainder of 
the British Colonies on the Continent, scarce amount to 120,000 Souls. How 
different this from the Conceits of some who would represent some single 
Colonies as equal to all England. The Massachusets, though made such a Bug- 
bear, as if its Inhabitants were so rich and numerous, as that they might one 
Day be able to dispute Dominion with England, is not as large as York-shire, 
nor has half so much arable Land. Supposing the Colonies were grown rich 
and powerful, what Inducement have they to throw off their Independency? 
National Ties of Blood and Friendship, mutual Dependences for Support and 
Assistance in their Civil and Military Interest, with England; each Colony 
having a particular Form of Government of its own; and the Jealousy of any 
one’s having the Superiority over the rest, are unsurmountable Obstacles to 
their ever uniting, to the Prejudice of England, upon any ambitious Views 
of their own. But that repeated and continued ill Usage, Infringements of 
their dear-bought Privileges, sacrificing them to the Ambition and Intrigues 
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of domestic and foreign Enemies, may not provoke them to do their utmost 
for their own Preservation, I would not pretend to say; as weak as they are. 
But while they are treated as Members of one Body, and allowed their natural 
Rights, it would be the Height of Madness for them to propose an Independ- 
ency, were they ever so strong. If they had any Ambitious Views, a strong Col- 
ony, of a natural Enemy to England, on their Borders, would be the only 
Article that would render any Attempt of Independency truly dangerous: and 
for that Reason, it becomes those who would regard the future Interest of 
Britain and its Colonies, to suppress the Growth of the French Power, and 
not the English, in America, 

If His Majesty would be pleased to appoint a Colony to be made on Ohio, 
with a separate Governor, and an equitable Form of Government, a full Lib- 
erty of Conscience, and the same defended by Charter; not all that the 
French could project, would give it any Impediment, after a few Years. The 
Importance of such a Colony to Britain would be vastly great, since the Cli- 
mate; and its Remoteness from the Sea, would turn it immediately to raising 


Raw Silk, an Article of vast Expence to our Nation, which we are at continual 


Difficulties and Disappointments in procuring—The Charge of Carriage of 
this Article from the remotest Parts to the Sea, is too inconsiderable to affect 
its Value. Ohio is naturally furnished with Salt, Coal, Limestone, Grindstone, 
Millstone, Clay for Glass-Houses and Pottery, which are of vast advantage to 
an Inland Country, and well deserve Notice. 

In settling a Colony there, let Care be taken against the scandalous Engross- 
ing the Land by private Persons or public Companies—and for that Purpose, 
let any Piece of Land left unimproved for three Years, after surveying, and 
containing more than 500 Acres to a Family, be free for any Person to settle 
on; and the first Owner be obliged to go further for Land, when disposed to 
settle—And let all Lands appropriated and lying unimprov’d and unsettled, 
be liable to threefold Taxes, compared with the adjacent improved Lands of 
like Goodness; for, supposing one Part be alotted for its true Value, the re- 
maining two Thirds will be far short, at a mean, from making up the De- 
ficiency of the Excise, Duties, Watching, civil and military Services of those 
who truly settle and improve. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Correspondence of General Thomas Gage with the Secretaries of 
State, and with the War Office and the Treasury, 1763-1775, 
vol. 2. (Yale Historical Publications, Manuscripts and Edited Texts, 
vol. 12). Compiled and edited by CLARENCE Epwin CarTER, pro- 
fessor of history in Miami University. (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1933. vi, 735 p-) 

THE first volume of this work, reviewed ante, 15: 68—70, contained, with 
few exceptions, only letters of General Gage to the secretaries of state. This 
companion volume contains a somewhat more varied correspondence. Slightly 
more than two hundred pages are taken up with about 190 letters from the va- 
rious successive secretaries of state to General Gage. Two very important let- 
ters, the first from Egremont to Amherst and the second from Amherst to 
Gage (p. 207-214), deal with the transfer of command from General Am- 
herst to General Gage in the autumn of 1763. The remaining 483 pages of 
correspondence contain, with few exceptions, letters of General Gage to vari- 
ous officials of the war office and the treasury. Some of the exceptions are in- 
closures in letters sent by Gage but of such importance that they are printed 
here. One important letter, not an inclosure, is that of Gage to Amherst, No- 
vember 7, 1764, asking Amherst’s aid in settling troubles about contracts in 
connection with the campaigns in Pennsylvania from 1760 to 1764. More 
than five hundred documents are printed, most of them for the first time, in 
this latter part of the volume. 

The location of the documents printed in this volume is given in the pref- 
ace. The originals of letters to Gage are in the William L. Clements Library 
at the University of Michigan, and draft copies are in the British Public Rec- 
ord Office. The originals of letters from Gage to officials in London are in the 
Public Record Office for the most part, while draft copies are in the William 
L. Clements Library. 

The work of Professor Carter in editing these two volumes and of the Yale 
University Press in publishing them merits the very highest praise. Since Gen- 
eral Gage was in effect imperial administrator of military affairs in the Brit- 
ish colonies in North America for more than a decade, his correspondence and 
other papers are indispensable for a scholarly understanding of that important 
period between the French and Indian wars and the American Revolutionary 
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War. The editorial work is of the highest standard. Footnotes and cross ref- 
erences based on great labor and intensive scholarship add much value. The re- 
viewer detected only one discrepancy, which may be a misprint, although it 
may be an error made by the writer of the original document. Captain Ed- 
monstone commanded at Pittsburgh from December 25, 1770, and not from 
1771 (p. 602). A thirty-seven page index furnishes a first-class guide to the 
contents of the volume. 

A review of such length in this magazine is justified by the fact that ma- 
terials of importance on the history of western Pennsylvania are furnished in 
this volume, About two score documents bear directly upon the local history 
of this region, while general and incidental material of importance for its his- 
tory appear throughout the volume. Among matters touched upon may be 
mentioned the regulation of Indian trade (p. 4); hospitalization at Pittsburgh 
in 1764 (p. 222); difficulties of supplying Fort Pitt with provisions (p. 231- 
272, passim); information about the Reverend Michael Schlotter, chaplain 
in the Third Battalion of the Royal American Regiment (p. 338, 358); fur- 
ther information about John Metcalfe’s Memorial (p. 513, 520—see ante, 
16: 197-204) ; specific information about commanders at Fort Pitt, 1770-72 
(p. 638); information about the abandonment of Fort Pitt, November 20, 
1772 (p. 602, 638); and reference to Indian trouble caused by aggressive 
Virginia frontiersmen in 1774 (p. 650). 

This volume, therefore, like its predecessor, makes a contribution to west- 
ern Pennsylvania history. Its main value, however, consists in the light that it 
throws on British imperial difficulties and policies in North America in one 
of the most important decades in the history of this country. 


University of Pittsburgh AtFrep P, JaMEs 


A History of Secondary Education in Pennsylvania. By James Mut- 
HERN, school of education, University of Pennsylvania. (Philadelphia, 
published by the author, 1933. xv, 714 p. Illustrations.) 


Tue development of secondary education in Pennsylvania has been treated 
in various studies and books. In no case, however, has this subject been so ex- 
clusively and exhaustively treated as by Dr. Mulhern. The treatment is di- 
vided into three parts: the beginnings of secondary education in Pennsylvania, 
the rise and development of the academy, and the public high school. The 
scholarly manner in which this book is written is indicated by the fact that it 
contains 4,099 footnote citations and 74 pages of bibliography. The reviewer 
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noticed one error in interpretation—the statement that the law of 1849 re- 
quired every school district in the state to establish public schools (p. 475). 
This is refuted by data in the annual report of the state superintendent for 
1873. In his list of junior colleges, the author fails to mention the junior col- 
lege established at Erie by the University of Pittsburgh. 

The greatest merit of the book, namely, the author’s extensive use of cita- 
tions, makes it difficult to read as a history. Consequently it would scarcely be 
suitable as a textbook. There is considerable repetition, also, and the reader 
often becomes confused by the author’s violation of the chronological order of 
treatment within topics (e.g. p. 460). His treatment of the various subdi- 
visions is somewhat ill-proportioned, possibly because of a difference in the 
availability of source materials for different topics. Forty pages are devoted to 
the Philadelphia Academy while only forty-five pages are given to the chapter 
entitled “The Academy Movement.” Only one hundred and sixty pages are 
given to the rise and growth of the public high school, while nearly three hun- 
dred are devoted to the various phases of the academy. 

A reader primarily interested in the history of western Pennsylvania will be 
somewhat disappointed in the book. Even though more than sixty academies 
and thirty high schools of the western part of the state are mentioned, these 
are meagerly treated compared with those of the eastern part of the state, es- 
pecially those in Philadelphia. Nevertheless, no historian interested in the de- 
velopment of secondary education in western Pennsylvania can ignore the 
value of this book as a work of reference. 


University of Pittsburgh Joun A. Nietz 


Stephen Foster, America’s Troubadour. By JouN Tasker Howaro. 
(New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, c1934. xiii, 445 p. Illus- 


trations. ) 


Any book dealing with the life of Stephen Collins Foster is, of course, of 
particular interest to the people of the region in which he lived and composed 
his songs, and a biography such as Mr. Howard’s, compiled with an eye to ac- 
curacy and written in a straightforward manner and an engaging style, com- 
mands especial attention. 

Life in Pittsburgh and the surrounding region during the nineteenth cen- 
tury is depicted with a wealth of homely detail through the various activities of 
the Foster family. Stephen Foster was born in 1826 at Lawrenceville, a town 
laid out by his father on a tract of land along the Allegheny River about two 
and a half miles above Pittsburgh. William B. Foster, the father, had come 
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there from Canonsburg in 1796 and found employment with the merchandis- 
ing firm of Denny and Beelen. During the War of 1812 he became deputy 
commissioner of purchases and in 1814 he undertook to load the ship “Enter- 
prise” with supplies for the relief of Jackson at New Orleans. The accounts of 
his subsequent experiences as manager of a turnpike transportation company and 
later as collector of tolls at Pittsburgh for the Blairsville-Pittsburgh Canal and 
of his efforts on behalf of the cause of temperance in this region throw light 
on local economic and social conditions, Stephen Foster spent most of his life in 
and about Pittsburgh, moving from one house to another or staying with rela- 
tives there and in Ohio, according to the fortunes of the family. His practical- 
minded parents, although kindly disposed towards him, did not recognize in 
him a musical genius, and his talents along this line went untutored. His strug- 
gles as a composer, the fortunes of his many songs, and the affairs of his later 
life, slowly assuming the complexion of tragedy, comprise the balance of the 
book. Because the reader is steeped in his family lore and in the background 
that produced him, the serious, rather pathetic figure that emerges from this 
book is an entirely plausible one. 

Discussions concerning the chronology of Foster’s compositions, the numer- 
ous quotations and references to sources, and such statistics as appear in the 
chapter on “Finances” may perhaps seem out of place to the casual reader, but 
these matters are of importance in a biography of a man concerning whom there 
has been so much picturesque speculation and so little definite knowledge. The 
appendixes, containing a chronological outline of Foster’s life, lists of his pub- 
lished works and of collaborators, and a bibliography, contribute much to the 
book as an authority on “Fosteriana.” There is, in addition, a useful index. Sec- 
tions of the last chapter deal with memorials to the composer in Pittsburgh and 
elsewhere and with the founding of Foster Hall at Indianapolis. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey EvisaBETH M. SELLERS 


The Civilization of the Old Northwest: A Study of Political, Social, and 
Economic Development, 1788-1812. By BEVERLEY W. Bonp, JR., 
professor of history in the University of Cincinnati. (New York, The 
MacMillan Company, 1934. ix, 543 p.) 


Tuis book is really an encyclopedia. It runs the gamut of social history from 
sheep to newspapers. The ravings of the spellbinders at camp meetings are 
there, the three-horse plow, worm-destroying lozenges, and ample servings of 
hogs’ lard. The author rightly believes that the civilization of a people is based 
in part on “corn and wheat, upon pigs and cattle, and upon hard, unremitting 
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labor.” He has, indeed, done well. It is fair to say that, with the exception of 
the chapter on the Indians, the work is exhaustive—at least from the orthodox 
historian’s point of view. Every kind of social source material is drawn upon, 
and good indexing, classifying, interpreting, and digesting makes the book very 
usable, It is mercifully free from long quotations. 

Dr. Bond has shown what can be done with the political, social, and eco- 
nomic beginnings of a given region. His book should be most useful as a model 
or pattern to workers in the field of western Pennsylvania history. For instance 
chapter fifteen on “Religion and Order” first treats of the coming of the dif- 
ferent denominations and of their locations, It then develops the following 
subjects: the tactics and characteristics of the ministers, the nature and dissemi- 
nation of religious literature, the circuit rider, the camp meeting, schismatic 
tendencies, moralistic legislation and control, and the problem of crime and 
punishment. The analysis of other subjects, such as the eastern backgrounds of 
western civilization, the distribution of the land, pioneer agriculture, transpor- 
tation, and cultural and social foundations, would be similarly profitable. 

It must be confessed that the problem of writing the corresponding story for 
western Pennsylvania is not so simple. The region has no political identity of 
its own, no separate legislative, judiciary, and executive departments; conse- 
quently the problem of public source material is highly complicated. Further- 
more practically all the Old Northwest belonged to and, for the larger part of 
the period, was governed by, the federal government, whose archives are thus 
rich in material relating to its local history. Moreover western Pennsylvania 
does not possess numerous societies of merit such as those that have so well pre- 
served the historical treasures of each state of the Old Northwest. It is probable 
that the lack of public spirit in things historical in western Pennsylvania ac- 
counts in some measure for the paucity of records. A history of the beginnings 
of the civilization of this region must and will be written. The difficulties are 
not insurmountable. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Ranpvo.tpH C. Downes 


A History of Ohio. (Prentice-Hall History Series, CARL WirrKke, 
Ph.D., editor.) By EuGENzE Hottoway RosEBoom, Ph.D., and 
Francis PHELPs WEISENBURGER, Ph.D., assistant professors of his- 
tory, The Ohio State University. (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1934. xiii, 545 p. Maps.) 


Tue lover of history will enjoy reading this book. Written for the under- 
graduate college student and for the general reader, it is eloquent testimony 
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that historical writing on the so-called popular level can also be of profound 
value to the so-called scholar. It is not, of course, highly polished literature em- 
bellished with the trappings of artistic expression. It combines simple, almost 
childlike, construction with lucid and scholarly thinking. From the chronolog- 
ical point of view the treatment is a balanced one. There is not too much over- 
emphasis upon beginnings as is often the case in works of this kind. The pre- 
settlement period covers 85 pages, the first half of the period from 1788 to 
1933, 204 pages, and the latter half of that period, 232 pages. The text moves 
easily through its course and the humility and level-headedness of the authors 
makes the reader’s burden not only light but pleasant and satisfying. 

The treatment is both chronological and topical. Four of the twenty chapters 
deal entirely with economic and cultural development. This means that the 
book is mainly a political one. If this is to be lamented it is only fair to say that 
the authors do not claim to have treated of a civilization or of a development 
complete in all its phases. The book is far superior to any history of Ohio that 
has yet been written. One may regret that economic origins, institutional 
growth, and industrial development are not treated in the right proportions, 
but one may rest assured that the incorporation of such material in the histor- 
ical output of Ohio scholars has been brought nearer by the mere writing of 
this book. The table of contents contains helpful outlines of each chapter. Selec- 
tive bibliographies are also to be found at the end of each chapter. The volume 
is well indexed and contains at the end a list of the governors of Ohio. There 
are nine maps but no other illustrations, 

An important factor in making this book possible has been the indefatigable 
work of the authors in building up at Ohio State University their own course 
on the history of Ohio. They themselves have made exhaustive studies of cer- 
tain periods of the history of the state. Fortunately they have been able to use 
the definitive studies of other periods made by competent scholars. The review- 
er feels not only that the authors were able to use these other works (many of 
them are unpublished) but that they actually did use them. Ohio is thus much 
more fortunate than western Pennsylvania, where the exhaustive and scholarly 
spade work has yet to be done. But more than that is needed. The reviewer 
knows, through direct participation, of the loyalty and zeal, the single-hearted 
devotion, the vision, and the fine spirit of comradeship that have characterized 
the renaissance of historical scholarship in Ohio in recent years. The deadening 
effect of overemphasis on the discipline and the mechanics of history writing 
has been happily avoided. It is to be hoped that the renaissance in western 
Pennsylvania will be similarly fortunate. The invigorating effect of several 
strong history departments in universities supported by the state as well as in 
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privately supported institutions has also been of tremendous value in this move- 
ment. In this respect it is to be hoped that conditions in western Pennsylvania 
will continue to improve. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey RanpoLpx C. Downes 


A History of West Virginia. (Prentice-Hall History Series). By 
CuHarLEs Henry AMBLER, Ph.D., professor of history, West Vir- 


ginia University. (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933. xvi, 622 p. 
Illustrations. ) 


Tue modern concept of history as embracing the whole of human activity 
has laid a heavy burden upon those who would essay to write the history of 
even a single one of the American states. It has made possible, however, the 
production of state histories far transcending in interest and significance those 
that were written when history was past politics. Professor Ambler belongs to 
the modern school of historians and in his case the immediate burden has been 
lightened by the fact that he has been engaged for years in collecting materials, 
editing documents, and writing monographs that bear upon the history of his 
state. This book, however, is no mere working over of old materials, no collec- 
tion of essays; it is an integrated history of the occupation of a region and of 
the development therein of a human society with its multiform institutions. 
Despite the author’s long residence in and evident fondness for the state, he has 
written with detachment and has not hesitated to portray the unflattering 
aspects of his subject. 

The first half of the book, which carries the story to the Civil War, is re- 
gional rather than state history and includes considerable western Pennsylvania 
as well as eastern Virginia history. It presents a vivid picture of the expansion 
of Virginia across the mountains and treats of such topics as the advance of ex- 
plorers and traders, the French and Indian War, the plans for a new colony, 
the Revolution in the West, and pioneer life. The remainder of the book tells 
the story of the founding of the state and its development, social, economic, and 
political, to the present time—a story that has much in common with stories 
of adjacent regions. The bibliography of about eight hundred items, includ- 
ing rare books and pamphlets and articles in obscure periodicals, although 
curiously arranged, should be of great use to every student of the history of 
the Appalachian Plateau. Especially valuable are the lists of manuscript col- 
Jections and of newspaper files with indication of their locations. 
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The author has a good literary style but unfortunately occasional condensed 
statements have crept into the work that are likely to convey wrong impres- 
sions. Examples of such statements are: that the Delawares “successfully with- 
stood their traditional enemies, the Iroquois,” after their removal to the upper 
Ohio (p. 27); that an English settlement was made upon the Ohio about 1725 
(p. 78); that John Frazier “made a settlement on the Monongahela” in 1753 
(p. 81); and that chief Shingiss lived at the forks of the Ohio (p. 83). If the 
Iroquois ceded the lands between the Allegheny Mountains and the Ohio in 
1744 (p. 78), why were they asked to cede them again in 1768 (p. 103)? 
There are also a number of definite errors: the Monongahela and the Little 
Kanawha were not the boundaries of the tract in which the lands of the Ohio 
Company were to have been located (p. 80) ; Gist did not go to the interior by 
way of the Monongahela in 1750 (p. 80); and General Gage was not “sta- 
tioned on the frontier” in 1767 (p. 98). The interpretation of the Treaty of 
Fort Stanwix and of the Indiana and Vandalia projects seems to the reviewer 
to be distorted and also to ignore the fact that Virginia had lost her charter 
(p. 99-106). 

Minor imperfections should not obscure the fact that Professor Ambler has 
produced an exceptionally good one-volume state history. It is readable, well- 
organized and well-proportioned, modern in its approach, and objective. It 
will be very useful in connection with the teaching of state history in the 
schools, it will enable the citizens of West Virginia to know their state, and it 
will contribute to an understanding of the history of the nation. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Soton J. Buck 


A History of Agriculture in the State of New York. By Unysses PREN- 
Tiss Heprick. (Printed for the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety [Albany, J. B. Lyon Company], 1933. xiii, 462 p. Illustra- 
tions. ) 

Too often histories of agriculture have been written from the viewpoint 
either of farming technique or of an economic phase of national development. 
Seldom does one meet with a narrative that chiefly stresses the growth of agri- 
culture as a human activity shaped and determined by a particular physical and 
social environment. Usually anecdotage or abstract biographical data serve for 
what should be the human and social elements in history. 

The author of this book has in a large measure escaped the narrow antiquari- 
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anism peculiar to the typical local historian. This refreshing volume, written 
mainly with a non-technical attitude, traces the history of agrarian New York 
during Indian and colonial times and down to about 1850. The author, despite 
the fact that he is the director of the New York Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, is only incidentally concerned with a description of the progress of agri- 
cultural chemistry, and he does not debate the merits or demerits of farm 
legislation. He usually makes such subjects subservient to the larger idea of 
picturing “the changing social scene in rural New York.” He is mainly inter- 
ested in people and not in plows or potash unless they have definitely influ- 
enced the career of the New York farmer. 

The history opens with a fascinating account of Indian agriculture and the 
early colonial efforts to produce crops. The eighteenth century New York 
farmer waged incessant warfare against the forest, yet utilized to his own ad- 
vantage all that the forest contained; he was in turn farmer, trapper, logger, 
and distiller. After giving some attention to the early state land system, land 
politics, and the rise of county fairs, the author devotes three chapters to the 
development of the transportation system and its expansive effects upon farm 
life and production. 

The book presents, sometimes highly successfully, the New York farmer as a 
human being, eating salt pork, drinking applejack, reading almanacs, and wor- 
shipping in log churches—a man of virtues and of vices, inhibitions, and 
hypocrisies. At one time we see him clearing the forests and engaged in the 
endless tasks of the pioneer; sometimes he goes to the fairs or lounges about the 
country store. Hedrick turns to our view all the facets of the farmer’s character 
as it flourishes in the agrarian milieu. Writing of the New York farmer’s pen- 
chant for gambling, he observes, “Old and young, rich and poor alike, gam- 
bled, yet any man in a rural community who quoted Shakespeare was under the 
suspicion of immorality.” Agriculture in New York was at its best around 
1850. The farmer at that time was less dependent than his successors upon the 
cities with their machine factories and bankers. In 1850, moreover, the farmer 
was held in high social esteem. 

The last few chapters of the work deviate a bit from the trend of the pre- 
ceding development in order to view some problems of contemporary agricul- 
ture, such as the necessity of an adjustment between agriculture and industry 
in the national economy and the deplorably declining standard of living and 
birth rate on the farms. Hedrick believes that the present-day farmer’s salva- 
tion lies in group action: “It is apparent that individualism is drifting toward 


groupism, and that workers in all fields must incorporate or cooperate,” or it is 
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not altogether impossible, he concludes, that the American Republic is headed 
toward the end reached by the Roman Republic. 

The real significance of this book for students of Pennsylvania history is its 
exemplification of how the story of agriculture in this state could be written. A 
detailed and colorful description of the rural environment in Pennsylvania plus 


an analysis of the socio-economic réle played by the Pennsylvanian in that en- 
vironment during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries would be a valuable 
contribution to the social history of the commonwealth and of the United 
States. 


University of Pittsburgh J. C. AMunpson 





SOCIETY AND SURVEY NOTES 


The centennial of the organization of the first historical society known to 
have been formed in Pittsburgh was celebrated under the auspices of the pres- 
ent society at a dinner held at the University Club, which was attended by 
about 115 people. After the invocation, which was given by the Reverend 
Samuel B. Linhart, the Honorable Robert M. Ewing, president of the society, 
introduced the Honorable Robert Garland as toastmaster. A paper entitled 
“Looking Backward,” which dealt with the development of organized his- 
torical activity in Pittsburgh, was read by Mrs. Franklin C. Irish; Mr. George 
Seibel spoke on “The Advantages of Being a Pioneer”; the Honorable A. 
Boyd Hamilton of Harrisburg gave an address on “The Importance of West- 
ern Pennsylvania History”; and the Honorable Frank L. Duggan discussed 
the opportunities and needs of the society. This dinner took the place of the 
usual February meeting of the society. At its meeting on March 27, a memo- 
rial of the late Thomas Stephen Brown was read by Judge Ambrose B. Reid; 
Miss Marion Hathway, assistant professor of sociology in the University of 
Pittsburgh, presented a paper on “Dorothea Dix and Social Reform in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, 1845-65”; and Mr. Lloyd A. M. Corkan, principal of the 
New Brighton High School, read a paper on “The Beaver and Lake Erie Canal 
and What it Meant to Pennsylvania.” 


Fifty-five people were elected to active membership in the society at the 
March meeting: Miss Ida M. Allerton, Guy H. Baskerville, Miss Margaret L. 
M. Benham, Miss Elizabeth Blackley, Roy G. Bostwick, Mrs. Joel N. Bur- 
dick, Dr. Frederick M. Clapp, Mrs. Charles C. Cooper, Miss J. Frances 
Coulter, Mrs. John G. Daub, Miss Mollie H. Dickey, Warren A. Donaldson, 
James H. Duff, Miss Jane D. Duff, Miss Margaret Elder, Clifford B. Fergus, 
Owen D. Fletcher, Robert J. Gibson, Mrs. David L. Gillespie, Miss Mabel 
L. Gillespie, Joseph F. Guffey, Miss Julia M. Harding, Mrs. Thomas R. 
Hartley, Miss Beatrice Hawkins, Isaac E. Hirsch, Ray O. Hughes, Miss Anna 
H. Kasnitz, Miss Eleanor P. Kelly, Reid Kennedy, William A. Kober, Rev. 
James E. Leaman, Miss Millicent S$. Leech, Charles A. McClintock, Miss 
Elizabeth M. McCracken, Donald Macleod, W. Paul Martin, Philip Mathews, 
Mrs, Walter P. Mays, Paul Mellon, Joseph T. Miller, George Sands, Frederic 
Schaefer, Frank B. Sessa, Clarence V. Starrett, Christopher M. Steel, and Ed- 
ward O. Tabor, all of Pittsburgh; Ernest D. McCafferty of Allison Park; 
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Mrs. George K. Peecook of Kittanning; Miss Laura B. Shallenberger of La- 
trobe; Mrs. William Arrott, Miss Eleanor H. Dravo, and Charles A. Woods of 
Sewickley; Charles E. Irwin of Shields; William G. Gibson of Rennerdale; 
and Mrs. John Walker of Maryville, Tennessee. Mrs. Gillespie, Miss Gilles- 
pie, and Mr. Mellon are life members, and Miss Kelly is a sustaining member. 


The society lost seven active members by death during the quarter ending 
March 31, 1934: Thomas Stephen Brown, January 31; Alexander Gilfillan, 
February 5; Malcolm McGiffin, March 1; Thomas J. Gillespie, March 2; 
Harry A. Neeb, February 27; and Sylvester J. Snee, January 23, all of Pitts- 
burgh; and Pennock Hart of Upland, California, January 22. The death of 
another active member, Mortimer Miller of Pittsburgh, on November 4, has 
not previously been reported in the magazine. Dr. George P. Donehoo of 
Harrisburg, whose death occurred on January 11, was a corresponding mem- 
ber of the society. 


On July 13 and 14 the society and the summer session of the University of 
Pittsburgh will conduct the third of a series of annual historical tours through 
parts of western Pennsylvania, traveling eastward, this year, from Pittsburgh 
to Bedford through a region rich in historical associations. The expedition will 
follow in the main, and at some points exactly, the old Forbes Road, and many 
places of historical interest will be visited or viewed in passing, including 
Bushy Run Battlefield, the site of old Hannastown, the grave of General Ar- 
thur St. Clair, and the sites of Forts Ligonier and Bedford. Interesting pro- 
grams of short papers and addresses have been arranged for the stops at 
Greensburg, Ligonier, and Bedford, and a special side trip will be made to 
Historical House, West Overton, the headquarters of the Westmoreland-Fay- 
ette Branch of the society. An enjoyable and instructive experience is in store 
for those who plan to attend, and everyone interested is cordially invited to 
participate. Further information will be supplied to members of the society in 
regular course and to others upon request. 


The expansion of the service being rendered to the community by the so- 
ciety’s collections is indicated by the statistics for the first quarter of 1934 as 
compared with those for the corresponding quarter of 1933. The number of 
readers or students rose from 113 to 199 and the number of visitors to the 
museum, exclusive of those attending meetings of the society, from 114 to 
401. Of the last number, 162 were members of student-teacher groups. Ar- 
rangements have been made to keep the library open on Saturday afternoons 
to accommodate the increasing number of students desirous of using it at that 
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time. For the present, however, the museum will continue to be closed after 
noon on Saturdays. 


The Historical Building has served as headquarters for the survey of histori- 
cal materials in Allegheny County conducted as a Civil Works Administra- 
tion project under the direction of the Pennsylvania State Library, and copies 
of the reports, consisting mainly of inventories of county, city, and church 
records, are to be deposited with the society. 


A number of copies of volume 16 of the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Magazine (1933) have been neatly bound in black cloth and are available for 
purchase at $3.50. Those who have the four numbers of the volume may ex- 
change them for bound copies by paying fifty cents to cover the cost of bind- 
ing. To those who prefer a different binding, copies of the title-page, table 
of contents, and index will be supplied on request. Bound copies of volume 15 
(1932) are available on the same terms. 


Through the kindness of Mrs. William Reed Thompson the society’s oil 
portrait of Samuel Pierpont Langley has been cleaned, varnished, and re- 
framed. This portrait was studied by an artist who has been commissioned to 
paint a portrait of Langley for the Langley High School of Pittsburgh. 


Beginning June 1 the affairs of the society will be administered by Mr. 
Franklin F. Holbrook as acting director in order that the director may have 
more time to devote to research and writing for the survey. 


The director attended sessions of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies, the Society for Pennsylvania Archzology, and the council of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association at Harrisburg on January 25. 


The director spoke on “Pittsburgh in the Nation’s History” before the 
Church Club of the Episcopal Diocese of Pittsburgh on February 1 and before 
the Pittsburgh chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolutica at their 
annual Washington’s birthday luncheon. He also addressed the Woman’s Club 
of the University of Pittsburgh on March 23 on “Regional Historical Work 
in Pittsburgh.” Dr. Downes spoke on January 18 under the auspices of the 
History Club of the East Huntington High School on “Indian Origins and 
Migrations” and on March g under the auspices of the Squirrel Hill Com- 
munity Club of Pittsburgh on “The Pennsylvania Indians and Their Cus- 
toms”; Dr. Baldwin addressed the Dolly Madison chapter of the Daughters 
of 1812 on March 26 on the subject of “The Whiskey Insurrection”; and 
Mr. Edgar, the society’s membership secretary, spoke on “George Washington 
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and Western Pennsylvania” before the Kiwanis Club of McKeesport on Feb- 
ruary 20. 


The radio address on “What Is Pittsburgh?” delivered by the director over 
station KDKA on December 1 has been published in the February number of 
Greater Pittsburgh. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


From Miss Julia Morgan Harding of Pittsburgh has come the gift of an 
account book of George Morgan bearing the legend, “Ledger B. Geo: Mor- 
gan, commencing January Ist, 1770.” The entries in the book are dated from 
1770 to 1779 and they present a record of Morgan’s transactions, first in con- 
nection with his activities in the Illinois country on behalf of the firm of 
Baynton, Wharton, and Morgan, and later in his capacity as deputy commis- 
sary general of purchases in the western department of the Continental Army. 
Miss Harding has also presented a book of old kitchen recipes, the first one 
dated 1790, and a book of prescriptions and remedies of the period 1804-14. 


Two account books containing invoices of goods bought by James O’Hara 
and Company, mostly from Mr. William Bell at Philadelphia, between 1784 
and 1786; a ledger containing invoices of supplies furnished to various west- 
ern and southern posts in 1797; a register of business accounts, consisting of 
bills and receipts for merchandise from 1810 to 1813; and a book containing 
indentures and articles of agreement for rents of buildings and properties in 
Pittsburgh leased by James O’Hara from 1811 to 1819 have recently been 
added to the Denny-O’Hara Papers by Mrs. Harmar D. Denny. 


A letter from Thomas Jefferson to Governor Arthur St. Clair written in 
August, 1791, concerning the affairs of settlers in the Northwest Territory, 
and another to St. Clair from Anthony Wayne written from Greenville, Ohio, 
on June 2, 1795, two months before the signing of the Treaty of Greenville, 
indicating that the British agents were “using every means in their power to 
prevent a treaty from taking place,” are the gifts of Miss Eleanor Chalfant of 
Pittsburgh. Other interesting letters presented by Miss Chalfant include two 
written by her uncle, James T. Chalfant, a captain in the Eleventh Regiment, 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, to his brother during the Civil War. One of them, 
dated July 5, 1863, describes the action at the battle of Gettysburg and the 
other, written on December 9, 1864, portrays conditions at the confederate 
military prison at Columbia, South Carolina. 
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Mr. John N. Chester has presented a group of nine letters addressed to 
Colonel Dunning R. McNair, “stage proprietor,” containing interesting de- 
tails of turnpike affairs and of the operation of the old stage lines in West- 
moreland County from 1833 to 1836. McNair’s father, Colonel Dunning 
McNair, was the founder of Wilkinsburg, formerly known as McNairstown, 
and was a manager of the Pittsburgh and Greensburg Turnpike. 


The manuscript of the memoirs of the Reverend George M. Scott, part of 
which was published ante, 17: 31-46 under the title “The Narrative of a Pio- 
neer Preacher,” has been deposited with the society by the Reverend George 
Maxwell of Waynesburg. 


A deed of February 7, 1847, conveying a piece of land situated on what 
is now Van Braam Street between Locust and Edna Streets in Pittsburgh to 
John Fox, Sr., has been presented by Mr. Charles A. Schuldice, grandson of 
the purchaser. 


A contract granted to Robert Beatty in 1827 for building a bridge on the 
western division of the Pennsylvania Canal and a contract and specifications 
for constructing a lock house on the Pine Creek line in 1828 are interesting 
documents presented by Mr. John L. Beatty. 


Film reproductions have been made of two letters in German and their 
English translations, loaned for the purpose by Mr. Ferdinand W. Roebling, 
Jr., of Trenton, New Jersey. The letters, written to a friend in Germany by 
John A. Roebling from Roebling’s farm in Butler County in 1831 and 1832, 
discuss many aspects of social and economic conditions in western Pennsyl- 
vania, the availability of Pittsburgh as a market, and the possibilities of vari- 
ous trades and businesses in the region. 


Mr. Samuel H. McKee of the Title Guaranty Company of Pittsburgh has 
presented a typewritten account of the Ormsby family of Pittsburgh and of 
their land titles from about 1799. “The examiner of titles in preparing his ab- 
stract of title,” says the author, “frequently has to trace a family history from 
the time of the organization of the County down to the present time.” 


Mrs. Francis H. McKnight of Sewickley has deposited with the society 
seven bound volumes of a Whig newspaper started in Pittsburgh by James Wil- 
son in 1832 as the Pennsylvania Advocate and later published under various 
names, all, however, containing the word “Advocate.” The file covers, with 
some gaps, the years 1832-35 and 1840-43. A collection of single issues of 
Mount Pleasant and Greensburg papers for the years from 1828 to 1850 has 
been presented by Mr. Allen H. Kerr of Pittsburgh. 
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The society has acquired photostats of the issues of the Pittsburgh Gazette 
from October 11, 1788, to April 18, 1789, in the file of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, and the twenty-six issues of the Mirror (Erie) for 1808 in the 
file of the Library of Congress. Photostats have also been made for the society 
by the Pennsylvania State Library of forty-five issues of the Somerset Whig, 
from January 1, 1818, to April 13, 1820, in the possession of Dr. Ezra C. 
Saylor of Berlin, Pennsylvania. 


The society is indebted to Mr. Winfield S. Solomon of Providence, Rhode 
Island, for an interesting collection of about one hundred handbills of the pe- 
riod 1869-71 advertising minstrel] shows and attractions at various Pittsburgh 
theaters, among which are the Academy of Music, Trimble’s Varieties Thea- 
tre, the Pittsburgh Opera House, the Masonic Hall, and the Pittsburgh Thea- 
tre. On bills of the New Opera House appears the bold-faced warning: “Pea- 
nuts Positively Prohibited.” 


A set of Foster Hall Reproductions of the songs, compositions, and arrange- 
ments of Stephen C. Foster has been received from Mr. Josiah K. Lilly of 
Indianapolis. The set consists of three slip cases comprising a complete collec- 
tion of Foster’s work; a pamphlet in the first case contains a foreword and va- 
rious indexes to the compositions. One thousand such sets have been produced 
by the staff of Foster Hall and distributed to libraries throughout the country. 


From Mrs. Virginia Hart Wilkinson has come the gift of five music books, 
formerly the property of old Pittsburgh residents, containing vocal and in- 
strumental music of the years from 1825 to 1862. Many songs of Stephen C. 
Foster are included. 


A file of the Annuals, formerly known as Minutes, of the Pennsylvania Bap- 
tist Convention for the greater part of the period from 1843 to 1932 has been 
received from the American Baptist Historical Society. 


The library is indebted to Mrs. Franklin C. Irish for copies of Fort Pitt 
and Letters from the Frontier, edited by Mary Carson Darlington (1892), 
and of Christopher Gist’s Journals, edited by William M. Darlington (1893). 
Other recent gifts to the library include: The New World, by Henry H. 
Brownell (1856), in which the hand-colored illustrations are of particular 
note, from Mr. Thomas M. Rees, Jr.; Coin’s Financial School, by William 
H. Harvey (c1894—95), from the library of the Carnegie Museum; Ameri- 
can Fire Marks (1933), a catalogue published by the Insurance Company of 
North America describing and illustrating the fire marks of the company’s 
collection, from the publisher; a scrapbook entitled Early Western Pennsyl- 
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vania, containing a narrative history compiled from articles (c1933) published 
in the Elizabeth Herald, from the author, Mr. Richard T. Wiley of Eliza- 
beth; volume 1 of the Columbian Magazine or Monthly Miscellany (Septem- 
ber, 1786—December, 1787) from the Misses Alice and Minnie Sellers; re- 
prints issued by Henry Ford of the six McGuffey readers, from Mr. John E. 
McKirdy; and Seventeen Crises in World History, by Sister Mary Fides 
Shepperson (1933), from the author. 


Among other recent additions to the library are the Genealogical and Per- 
sonal History of Northern Pennsylvania, in three volumes, edited by John W. 
Jordan (1913); the two-volume work of Alexander Mackay entitled The 
Western World; or, Travels in the United States in 1846-47 (1849); The 
Romance of Western History, by James Hall (1857); The Eastern and West- 
ern States of America, by James $. Buckingham (three volumes [1842]); 
The Life of the Rev. Elisha Macurdy, by David Elliott (1848); History of 
the Church of the United Brethren in Christ, by Augustus W. Drury 
(1924); History of the Presbytery of Redstone (1889); Centenary Memorial 
of the Planting and Growth of Presbyterianism in Western Pennsylvania and 
Parts Adjacent (1876); The Mississippi Valley in British Politics, by Clar- 
ence W, Alvord (two volumes, 1917); Manuscript Records of the French and 
Indian War (American Antiquarian Society, Transactions and Collections, 
vol. 11—1909); and the sixteen-volume Historic Highways of America series 
by Archer B. Hulbert (1902-05). 


The large double desk from which the first regular radio program was 
broadcast by Westinghouse KDKA on November 2, 1920, has been pre- 
sented to the society by the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. The desk, the 
“cradle of radio broadcasting,” belonged to Dr. Harry P. Davis, vice president 
of Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, who is called the 
“father of radio broadcasting.” It was presented to the chamber of commerce 
in 1930. 


Two replicas of the stopper lamp devised by George Westinghouse for 
lighting the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893 are gifts of 
Dr. Charles E. Skinner of Wilkinsburg. 


A cane, formerly owned by Richard C. Gray of Pittsburgh, made of timber 
taken from old Fort Duquesne, has been presented by Mrs. Samuel R. Kelly 
and Miss Eleanor Park. 


A sheepskin wallet carried by Christopher Doughty (1754-1848) during 
his service in the Revolution from 1776 to 1778 has been received from his 
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great-granddaughters, the Misses Alice and Minnie Sellers. They have also 
presented a note of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania for sixteen shillings is- 
sued in 1777 and a part of an indenture on parchment dated 1789 conveying 
a lot in Elizabeth Town on the Monongahela from Stephen Bayard to Mar- 
maduke Curtis, both of Pittsburgh. 


Recent gifts from Mr. Thomas Mellon II are a cut-glass carafe of about 
1898 formerly used in the home of Admiral Dewey in Washington and a 
water color painting by Captain Williams, U.S.N., entitled “The Maine,” de- 
picting the Dewey fleet in 1898. 


A brandy glass and a salad fork, both of 1898, taken from the Spanish 
barkentine “Lorenzo,” captured during the Spanish-American War, have been 
received from Miss Serena C. Bailey of Lakeland, Florida. 


Portraits of Mrs. John Thaw, grandmother of Mrs. William R. Thompson 
and the late Benjamin Thaw, and of Benjamin Thaw, son of Mrs. John 
Thaw, have been deposited with the society by Mr. Benjamin Thaw, Jr. 
Other interesting articles loaned by him are two cowhide trunks that were 
brought over the mountains by stage from Philadelphia in 1804, a desk of 
about 1820, and a wheelbarrow of 1828. 


Portraits of the late Charles E. Kline and of the Honorable John Herron 
have been added to the society’s collection of portraits of former mayors of 
Pittsburgh through the courtesy of the Honorable Frank L. Duggan. A bronze 
plaque of the head of President McKinley is the gift of Mr. Matthew Mac- 
Donald. 


A photograph of the house at the corner of Wylie Avenue and Congress 
Street, Pittsburgh, home of the late Reverend John Black, who was pastor of 
the Oak Alley Covenanter Church for fifty years, has been received from 
his grandson, Mr. Gilbert Black. 


Mrs. Cooke Bausman has presented, through the Pittsburgh chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, two Indian knives found at McKees 
Rocks in 1884 at a time when coke ovens were being built there by Mr. Noble 
F, Sanford, father of the donor. 
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Historic House Museums, by Laurence V. Coleman (Washington, D.C., 
American Association of Museums, 1933. xii, 187 p.) is at the same time a 
beautiful book with many fine illustrations and a practical manual for those in- 
terested in preserving old houses and maintaining them as museums. It is sig- 
nificant that the number of such institutions in the country has risen from less 
than one hundred in 1910 to over four hundred at the present time. Perhaps 
it is significant also that the directory of these four hundred lists only five in 
western Pennsylvania: the Baker Mansion at Altoona, the Economy buildings 
at Ambridge, the “Block House” at Pittsburgh, Fort Necessity, and Historical 
House at West Overton. 


The March number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review contains 
an article entitled “Pennsylvania-Virginia Rivalry for the Indian Trade of the 
Ohio Valley” by W. Neil Franklin of the University of Tennessee. It covers 
the period from the beginnings of the English fur trade on the upper Ohio to 
the close of the American Revolution, when the trade had about disappeared 
from the region. It treats of the rivalry between the Ohio Company and the 
Pennsylvania traders before 1755 and of the resumption of interest in the 
trade by Virginia traders and by certain Philadelphia mercantile companies 
after the British victories over the French and the Indians. The article con- 
cludes with a discussion of the decline of the English Indian policy and the re- 
sulting bitter struggle between the Virginians under Dunmore and Connolly 
and the Pennsylvania traders at Pittsburgh. It is more in the nature of a sum- 
mary than an exhaustive analysis of the subject. R. C. D. 


An article on “The Problem of Armed Invasion of the Northwest during 
the American Revolution,” by C. Herbert Laub, in the January and April 
numbers of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography is of considerable 
interest for western Pennsylvania history. 


In “The Northwest: Gift or Conquest? ,” by James A. James, in the /ndi- 
ana Magazine of History for March, the author contends that the acquisition 
of the territory north of the Ohio by the United States was due to the activi- 
ties of George Rogers Clark during the Revolution but is unable to demon- 
strate that those activities determined the outcome in the treaty of peace. The 
same magazine contains a paper on “United Presbyterian Beginnings,” by 
James A. Woodburn, and a reprint from the New England Farmer of 1840 
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of “Wanderings in the West in 1839,” by J. Gould. This narrative includes 
an interesting account of a trip on the canal and the portage railway from Har- 
risburg to Pittsburgh and on a steamboat down the Ohio River, with consider- 
able description of the communities along the route. 


Some of the connections between Pittsburgh and the Owenite community in 
Indiana are brought out in New Harmony, an Adventure in Happiness: Papers 
of Thomas and Sarah Pears, edited by Thomas C, Pears, Jr. (Indiana Histori- 
cal Society, Publications, vol. 11, no, 1—Indianapolis, 1933. 96 p.). Pears was 
a resident of Pittsburgh when he decided to join the community and most of 
the letters were written to Mr. or Mrs. Benjamin Bakewell of Pittsburgh. 
Some of the replies of the Bakewells are included, and from these and the ac- 
companying notes it appears that a “Cooperating Society of Alleghany County, 
founded on the principles of Mr. Owen,” was established in 1825, with Bake- 
well as its president. The introduction contains some information about the 
Pears and Bakewell families and the Pittsburgh Flint Glass Works. 


An interesting article on “Pioneer Health and Medical Practices in the 
Old Northwest prior to 1840,” by R. Carlyle Buley, in the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review for March describes conditions that were doubtless much 
the same as those of western Pennsylvania. 


An account of the “West Virginia University Collection of Historical 
Manuscripts,” by Carrol H. Quenzel, is published in the Bulletin of the Busi- 
ness Historical Society for March. It deals mainly with “the economic and 
business aspects of this collection” and describes the papers of Johnson M. 
Camden and of Henry Gassaway Davis, both of whom were United States 
senators and were prominent in the development of railroads and coal mining 
in West Virginia. Among other groups of papers mentioned are those of Gov- 
ernor Francis H. Pierpont. 


The experiences of the Marquis de Lafayette during his visit to Pittsburgh 
and other places in western Pennsylvania in 1825 are recounted in Lafayette 
in America Day by Day, by J. Bennett Nolan, published by the Johns Hop- 
kins Press (Baltimore, 1934) as one of the series of Historical Documents of 
the Institute Francais de Washington. 


A collection of letters written by Jane Grey Swisshelm between 1858 and 
1865 is soon to be published by the Minnesota Historical Society. The volume 
is edited by Arthur Larsen and will be entitled “Crusader and Feminist.” 


A comprehensive History of the State of New York, in which the various 
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chapters are written by scholars who are specialists on the subject or period 
under consideration, is being published by the New York State Historical As- 
sociation through the Columbia University Press. Dr. Alexander C. Flick is 
the editor of the work and it is to consist of ten volumes. The four volumes 
previously published have been favorably reviewed in the leading historical 
magazines. 


“The knowledge of the limits of political units at different times is essential 
to the use of public records, election returns, land records, or genealogical 
data,” writes Dr. Christopher B. Coleman in the preface to volume 19 of the 
Indiana Historical Collections, This volume—I/ndiana Boundaries, Territory, 
State, and County, by George Pence and Nellie C. Armstrong (Indianapolis, 
1933. 883 p. )—makes such knowledge conveniently available. A compre- 
hensive “Outline of Boundary Legislation,” by Miss Armstrong, is followed 
by two series of maps with accompanying explanation. The first series consists 
of maps of the territory and state showing the county boundaries at each stage 
of their evolution, and the second consists of detailed maps of the individual 
counties showing every change in their boundary lines. The editor expresses 
the hope that similar treatment may be given later to the boundaries of con- 
gressional, judicial, and legislative districts and civil townships. A comparable 
study of the boundaries of the subdivisions of Pennsylvania would be a great 
boon to workers in the history of the state. 


By the publication of The Susquehanna Company Papers, edited by Julian 
P. Boyd, the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society of Wilkes-Barre is 
rendering a valuable service to the cause of historical scholarship. The four 
volumes thus far issued cover the period from 1750 to 1772 and contain 958 
documents assembled from many collections and depositories, While all the 
documents pertain in some way to the company, its settlement in northeastern 
Pennsylvania, or the resulting boundary dispute, many of them throw light 
also on Indian relations and land and settlement problems connected with the 
history of western Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Frederic A. Godcharles is the author of a four-volume subscription 
work entitled Pennsylvania, Political, Governmental, Military, and Civil (New 
York, American Historical Society, Inc., 1933). Accompanying these volumes 


> 


is a “Biographical Volume,” which was not written by Dr. Godcharles, al- 


though his name appears on the title-page. 


Much useful information about educational history is conveniently assem- 


bled in 100 Years of Free Public Schools in Pennsylvania, 1834-1934, issued 
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by the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction (Harrisburg, 1934. 
107 p. ). A brief section deals with pioneer schools but the bulk of the pam- 
phlet is devoted to accounts of the development of the various phases of educa- 
tional activity since the passage of the free public school act in 1834. 


A paper on the “Early History of Colonel Alexander McKee,” by Walter 
R. Hoberg, is published in the January number of the Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography. \t is concerned mainly with his activities in the vi- 
cinity of Fort Pitt during the early years of the Revolution and his flight to 
the British at Detroit in 1778. 


“Facts about Pennsylvania History” was the subject of an address made by 
Dr. C. Hale Sipe of Butler over station KDKA on February 16. 


A series of articles by Gilbert Love entitled “Schenley—A Mighty Name,” 
published in the Pittsburgh Press, February 19-23, traces the history of the 
O’Hara, Denny, and Schenley families in Pittsburgh from the settlement there 
of General James O’Hara in 1783 and discusses their land holdings, including 
the present Schenley estate. The series of historical articles entitled “Your 
Neighbors,” by Kay Ryall, was continued in the Sunday edition of the Press 
throughout January, February, and March with sketches of Canonsburg, 
Noblestown, Butler, Connellsville, Scottdale, Wilmerding, Uniontown, Cali- 
fornia, Brownsville, Charleroi, Donora, and Kittanning. 


The one hundred and forty-fifth anniversary of the first session of the court 
of common pleas in Allegheny County was celebrated at a luncheon under the 
auspices of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce on March 14. The addresses 
delivered at the celebration, including one on the “Early History of Our 
Courts,” by Judge Sara M. Soffel, are published in the April number of 
Greater Pittsburgh, 


The thirtieth anniversary of the establishment of the Pittsburgh Teachers 
Association is marked by the publication in the April number of the Pittsburgh 
School Bulletin of several articles on the history of the association, of the Bul- 
letin, and of the Pittsburgh schools since 1904. 


A feature article entitled “Not Orthodox, Not Reformed,” by S. H. Stein- 
hauser, in the Pittsburgh Press for March 11 tells the history of the congrega- 
tion of the Tree of Life Synagogue on Craft Avenue, Pittsburgh, which cele- 
brated the seventieth anniversary of its founding during the week from March 
18 to March 25. The congregation was first organized in 1864 in opposition 
to the reform movement then gaining strength and it has had among its mem- 
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bers many outstanding leaders and philanthropists, sketches of whom are pre- 
sented in the article. The history is continued in “The Tree of Life Congre- 
gation Grows and Prospers,” in the March 18 issue of the Press. 


An address on “Stephen Foster,” by John Tasker Howard, delivered at the 
annual Stephen Foster memorial exercises in Pittsburgh on January 13, is pub- 
lished in the Pittsburgh Record for March. 


The citizens of Elizabeth, Pennsylvania, have organized to conduct a series 
of community events commemorative of the incorporation of the borough one 
hundred years ago, to begin with a public meeting on April 5, the anniversary 
date, and to culminate with a four-day “Elizabeth Home-Coming Centennial 
Celebration” scheduled for July 1, 2, 3, and 4. The latter will open with a 
union church service on Sunday and continue with a full daily program of his- 
torical pageants, river parades, athletic events, and fireworks. Mr. Sherwin M. 
Wylie is head of the citizens’ organization of some twenty committees in 
charge of preparations, and to Mr. Richard T. Wiley appropriately falls the 
important post of historian. 


A number of articles by Nancy C. Morrow published on January 26 and 
February 9, 21, and 27 in the Oil City Derrick and on January 31 and March 
21 and 28 in the Forest Republican (Tionesta) give considerable information 
on some of the pioneers of Venango and Forest counties, on historical events 
in the region, and on the early organizations there of the Catholic Church. 
Information contributed by readers is quoted. 


A discussion of the question as to whether St. Patrick’s or St. Mary’s is the 
oldest Catholic parish in Erie, by John Kelley, is published in the 1933 
Catholic Directory Number of the Lake Shore Visitor of Erie, December 8, 
1933. This number also contains a sketch of the history of the diocese of Erie 
and other historical items relating to Catholicism in the northwestern part of 
Pennsylvania. 


Among papers that have been read at recent meetings of the Greene County 
Historical Society, Waynesburg, are “Reminiscences of the New Providence 
Church,” by Mrs. E. D. Stewart, and “Courts and Court Houses of Greene 
County,” by Mrs, Kenneth Scott. 


A history of Potter County is being compiled by Victor L. Beebe under the 
sponsorship of the Potter County Historical Society. 








